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THE BEGINNING OF JESUS’ MINISTRY 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 
SEABURY WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE problem which the modern biographer of the Life of Jesus 

faces is one that, to some extent, the writers of the Gospels, 
and even the compilers of their sources, were confronted with. It 
is partly a problem of chronology, and of background—social, 
political, and religious; it is partly one of the order of events in 
Jesus’ experience; but only partly so. The main problem is the 
interpretation of the scanty data which reflect the mind of Jesus 
himself. 

The problem, of course, is involved in the narrative of the be- 
ginning of Jesus’ ministry, in the opening words, that is, of Mark 
and of Q, and perhaps of L, and of the parallels in the later Gospels. 
Mark offers no ‘antecedents’; Jesus is for him from the outset the 
supernatural Son of God, and of reflections upon the psychological 
difficulties of this statement there is in Mark not one trace, either 
here or at any later point. Nor was any difficulty felt by the com- 
piler of Q; all is objective, ‘sketchy’, a mere collection and orderly 
arrangement of materials. It doubtless never occurred to these 
writers to ponder the genesis of Jesus’ convictions; enough for 
them that he held them, that he lived them, that in mighty work 
and authoritative teaching, in willingly accepted death and 
triumphant resurrection (so for Mark, at any rate), he completely 
and absolutely vindicated his Messiahship; enough for them that 
he had lived and died, had risen from the dead, and was soon to 
come again; enough for them to 


“stand before that fact, that Life and Death, 
Stay there at gaze, till it dispart, dispread, 
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As though a star should open out, all sides, 
Grow the world on you, as it is my world.””! 
The author of L, on the other hand, and Luke with him, presuppose 
an Anointing with the divine Spirit which supplies all that is re- 
quired in the way of explanation, though Luke is careful to give 
us as much of the early background of Jesus’ life as he finds at 
hand and trustworthy. Moreover, Luke, like ‘Matthew’, includes 
the heavenly background—the divine begetting and supernatural 
origin of Mary's Son—though it is possible, as Professor 
Vincent Taylor has maintained,? that Luke incorporated the ac- 
count of the Virgin Birth at the last moment, on the very eve of 
his final draft of the Gospel, without taking the troubie to go care- 
fully over the remainder of his text and bring it into conformity 
with this addition to the story of Jesus’ Birth and Infancy. At 
any rate, the ‘psychological’ explanation now lies close at hand, 
that is, in terms of the ancient popular psychology, Jesus’ super- 
natural endowment is life-long, and dates from before his birth. 
In the very womb of his mother his presence is acknowledged by 
his still-unborn forerunner.? The heavens declare his coming, in 
Matthew; angelic hosts proclaim his birth to the shepherds watch- 
ing over their flocks by night, in Luke. All this, we scarcely need 
say, is highly imaginative, and belongs to the poetry of religion, 
poetry which no one who loves poetry would for a moment con- 
sider deleting from the Gospels or from the Christmas celebration, 
but whose real historical value is found in its testimony to the faith 
and worship of the early Palestinian church (towards the end of 
the first century) rather than as an explanation of the transcendent 
divine personality of our Lord.4 Finally, the author of the Fourth 


1 Professor Bacon finds evidence for what he called a ‘Wisdom Christo- 
logy’ in Q; but I regret that in this I find myself unable to follow him. At 
most, it is only one phase or emphasis in Palestinian thinking, and might 
easily be entertained by one who had no thought of rejecting the ‘Messianic’ 
Christology common in the church of the time, Gentile as well as Jewish or 
Palestinian. 

2 The Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth, 1920, ch. iv. 

3 Luke 1 41, 44. 

4 Efforts have been made to substantiate the accuracy of these details of 
the Infancy Narratives by positing a direct line of testimony, from the Mother 
of our Lord through certain (unnamed) women friends to whom she confided 
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Gospel pushes the assumption to its ultimate conclusion: Jesus 
was not merely endowed with a special illumination or anointing 
of the Spirit at his baptism (this feature is almost obliterated, being 
transformed into a ‘sign’ given the baptiser, John, whereby he can 
identify Jesus as the Coming One); nor is any mention made of his 
supernatural birth—though the author may have been familiar 
with the story; instead Jesus is simply and absolutely the divine 
Logos, incarnate in human ‘flesh,’ possessing in his own right all 
‘the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ There is here no need, 
there is here no room, for mental or spiritual development, for the 
growth of conviction, for the life of faith. Jesus is simply and 
absolutely divine, not in the Jewish but in the Hellenistic sense; 
not a man endowed with divine power, or authority, or with the 
supernatural and divine Spirit; not even the supernatural Jewish 
Messiah; but simply and directly God. There are traces in ‘John’ 
of the tempering of this conviction, and of the survival of older and 
more historical material which did not fit readily into this theolog- 
ical conception. But the author was not writing a gospel, in the 
sense of Q, L, Mark, Matthew, and Luke; he was writing a philo- 
sophic and theological argument for the Christian religion, and he 
chose to put it in the form of a gospel, since ‘gospels’ were common 
in his day. His purpose was different, and it is far removed from 
that of the earliest sources for the life of our Lord. 

There was a problem, then, to account for Jesus’ own view of 
himself, or rather for the origin of his Messiahship, as soon as the 
tradition passed beyond the more matter-of-fact stage represented 
in the very earliest sources, Q, Mark, and L. What we require is 
to get behind even these earliest theological formulations and hypo- 


them after the Resurrection, and who in turn related them, long afterward, 
to the two evangelists. 

But the theory fails to account either for the complete divergence of the 
two Infancy Narratives, or for the parallels, albeit somewhat remote and 
often overstated, found in other ancient Graeco-Roman writers; nor does it 
escape classification with the similar examples of a ‘secret tradition’ found 
in the Apocryphal Gospels, in the Gnostic arcana, and in the fantastic 
supports adduced to prop up many an ancient heresy. It should be said, 
moreover, that the theory is entirely modern, and finds no countenance in 
the earliest literature of the church. It is a cul de sac of late nineteenth 
century apologists. 

15* 
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theses to the historic basis of fact, though we must do so not by 
discarding the formulations, since they affect practically all of 
the data, but work back through them, comparing one with an- 
other, and reading between the lines wherever that is possible. In 
general, the earliest sources will be our most reliable guides; but 
even these must be read with care. Again and again, we must 
remind ourselves, there is no such thing here as ‘pure’ history, nor 
any stenographic record of Jesus’ sayings and deeds, but only the 
tradition, handed down by ‘eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word,’ men who lived and died for a faith. 


As represented in Mark and perhaps in Proto-Luke, Jesus is 
conscious of his Messiahship from the moment of his baptism. I 
do not doubt that this was the actual fact. On the assumption 
that he held this conviction prior to his baptism we are faced with 
insoluble difficulties, as ‘Matthew’ himself acknowledges, but which 
his solution scarcely removes.5 Jesus had come to John for the 
purpose, no doubt, of hearing him, along with the ‘multitudes’ 
who gathered in the ‘wilderness’ to listen to the message of this 
strange and mighty preacher. It was the duty of all Israel to listen 
for the voice of God’s prophet, and, hearing him, to be obedient to 
his command. There was none of the critical sermon-tasting of a 
modern congregation flocking to hear some ‘prophet of the twen- 
tieth century.’ The old Jewish religion exalted the prophet to the 
very highest possible human eminence. Even Moses was ‘the pro- 
phet,’ in Jewish tradition. Jesus came to hear John as many 
another came; and he was baptised, like many another, and for a 
similar reason,—it was the command of God through his prophet. 
Not necessarily with the idea of ‘fulfilling all righteousness’ in the 


5 The question does not revolve about Jesus’ sinlessness; that is a later 
conception (cf. John 8 46). It has to do fundamentally with Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship, which the Baptist recognizes in advance of the Voice from heaven and 
the appearance of the dove. Further, it is to be noted that Matthew con- 
ceives the administration of John’s baptism in the form followed in the 
church of his own day (Matt. 28 19; cf. Didache, 7). The Baptist, that is, 
administers baptism to his ‘followers’; whereas, actually, John’s hearers 
doubtless baptized themselves by plunging into the waters of the river. By 
every Jew who practiced ‘baptism,’ every Essene, every proselyte, the rite 
was almost certainly self-administered. 
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sense that ‘Matthew’ suggests, i.e. in order to complete every 
requirement of the Law ‘until all be fulfilled’ and then inaugurate 
a new and higher dispensation on the basis of the old (Matt. 5 17 to 
18), but (as B. Weiss has interpreted the passage) simply in order 
to do all that God has shown to be His will, regardless of the pre- 
cise details to be realized in the future. 

But from this moment, unless the consentient testimony of the 
earliest sources is at fault,* Jesus was conscious of his Messiahship; 
he and no other was the Messiah whom John had announced. 
There were problems enough ahead of him: how he should exercise 
his office of Messiah; how he should announce it, or whether he 
should announce it himself at all; and what was to be his method 
of going about the task.’ But despite the difficulties, he was in no 
doubt as to the significance of his Call, and of the vision he had 
seen and the Voice which he heard. I think Bousset was quite right, 
in the main, when he said that to the very end of Jesus’ life his 
Messiahship was a heavy burden, but one from which he could not 
set himself free; a heavy burden, but an inevitable one, for it was 
his one clue to the understanding of himself and his mission, it 
gave him his inner hold upon himself. One thinks of a remote 
but not meaningless parallel, Emerson’s words about Michael 
Angelo: 

“The hand that fashioned Christian Rome 
And groined the arch of Peter’s dome 


® It is a question, of course, if Mark has not gone beyond Q (and L?) in 
representing this event. See my Growth of the Gospels, 1933, p. 72, note. 
This is not saying that Mark alone is responsible for the account of the 
Baptism. Unless it had taken place, and unless the divine Vocation had 
been associated with it in the tradition, no one would have thought of pro- 
ducing such a narrative. It bristled with difficulties: not only of the kind 
reflected in Matthew, but, earlier and chiefly, from the implied dependence 
of Jesus upon John which would play only too readily into the hands of 
John’s non-Christian followers who remained for some time, it appears, the 
rivals of the followers of Jesus. 

7 Note that the words of the Voice at our Lord’s baptism, in the Western 
text, quoted from Psalm 27, would at once suggest the expectation of 
earthly—that is, royal—Messiahship (cf. Ps. 2 s—9, and indeed the whole 
Psalm). This is precisely one of the presuppositions of the Temptation. 

8 Jesus, 1906, pp. 82f. 
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Wrought in a sad sincerity: 

Himself from God he could not free.”’® 
That was the prophet’s experience, repeated over and again in the 
history of Old Testament prophecy; Jonah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel rise 
before us, and prophets from other nations and religions. It is a 
fairly constant experience of the ‘man of God’ the world over. He 
is not free to do as he wills; he is ‘possessed,’ not by the devil but 
by God.1° The prophetic mission is no special favor or privilege 
primarily, but a divinely imposed task. And the evangelists are 
surely not wrong in emphasizing the compulsion under which our 
Lord was ‘led’ or ‘driven’ into the wilderness by the Spirit for the 
Temptation. The whole story of the Temptation is quite mean- 
ingless apart from its main presupposition, namely, that Jesus is 
aware of his Messianic vocation. 

It has been suggested that the Temptation does not really belong 
thusearly in Jesus’ ministry, but that time must be allowed for the 
development of his convictions to the point where its problems 
could arise. However, this is the location given the narrative in Q, 
and all the later evangelic sources (when they give it at all) follow 
Q. Much time does not seem necessary to allow for the development 
of Jesus’ conviction of his own Messiahship. The prophets’ calls 
were not the result of slow cogitation and tentative or experimental 
thinking; they came suddenly, like a bolt from the blue. Nor did 
much time seem necessary for the full consequences of their calls 
to be made clear. They began at once, obedient to the heavenly 
vision, carrying out immediately the mandates of the Spirit, their 
messages ringing clear, “Thus saith the Lord,’ fearless before kings 
and set as stone walls in the way of their wilful fellow-Israelites. If 
this was true of the prophets, why should it not be true of Jesus, 
the last and greatest of the Jewish line? I cannot see that in itself, 


® Nor could he free himself from his people, with whom, with character- 
istic deep prophetic feeling, he identified himself. Cf. Is. 6 5, s—is; Jer. 1 
4—10, 17-19; Luke 418—19. Their fate became his fate, in a still fuller 
sense; their sin his sin, to be borne away (cf. Rom. 9 i—5); their glory and 
victory his. This may be viewed as involved in his ‘Messianic’ vocation; 
but it is equally prophetic—the one merges into the other. See the inter- 
esting and somewhat fanciful, but in its basic presuppositions correct, view 
of W. K. L. Clarke in New Testament Problems, 1929, pp. 39—47. 

10 Cf. Paul’s experience in Asia, Acts 16 6. 
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intrinsically, the Temptation narrative requires to be set at a later 
date than Q presumably gives it, i.e. at the beginning of Jesus’ 
ministry, or immediately preceding his active work in Galilee. Of 
course, it made an appropriate introduction to Jesus’ work as 
Messiah, and that the compiler of Q was not insensible of artistic 
values is evident from the structure of his work and especially from 
its climax, the sayings regarding the Parousia. But it is difficult 
to see where else it belongs either in Q or in Mark. If Caesarea 
Philippi be suggested, as the immediate prelude to the long Via 
Dolorosa from the foothills of Mt. Hermon to the cross on Golgotha, 
there are difficulties here too: Jesus had no companions in the 
desert (and even on the Mount of Transfiguration there are the 
chosen three with him); there is no hint of approaching death (and 
this runs through the whole latter half of Mark); and finally, the 
chief difficulty of all, Q knows nothing of Caesarea Philippi or of 
the three Passion Announcements of Mark or of any ‘temptation’ 
such as Peter set before his Lord in counseling him not to think 
of death, as Mark relates (8 33). Moreover, the later evangelists did 
not hesitate to transpose the order of their sources; and we can 
scarcely suppose that a writer of Luke’s acumen and interpretative 
power—not to say artistic ability—would have left this narrative 
where he does unless it belonged here, both in the tradition upon 
which he depended and in the nature of things.” 

Honesty requires that we acknowledge there are difficulties in 
the story itself. The whole narrative of the Temptation seems to 
move in the realm of apocalyptic symbolism. It may be that Jesus 
himself gave it this symbolic, parabolic form,—a ‘story’ meant to 
convey to his disciples something of the problems he faced, which 
they as a rule appeared singularly incapable of comprehending, 
their minds set upon ‘earthly things,’ seats on twelve thrones, a 


11 There is moreover considerable psychological difficulty in dating the 
Messianic consciousness from the period just prior to the final journey to 
Jerusalem. The prospect of death would at once raise questions of the 
validity of this consciousness (far greater than those in the narrative of the 
Temptation): but in actual fact there is no trace of such questions in the 
sources. One would suppose that the Messianic consciousness must long 
have antedated his acceptance of death (as Messiah), in order to survive. 
The two convictions, Messiahship and impending death, were incompatible, 
as Mark rightly represents (8 32). 
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Messianic banquet, fire from heaven upon inhospitable strangers, 
and special privileges at Jesus’ right and left in the Kingdom. Or 
it may be a story designed to convey to the hearers of the apostolic 
‘ministers of the word’ the difference between Jesus’ Messiahship 
and that ordinarily entertained by politically-minded, miracle- 
loving enthusiasts of the first Christian generation: a story de- 
signed, like the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen,?* to set forth 
the whole tragic drama of Israel’s rejection at the hands of God in 
punishment for their mistreatment of His messengers, a theme 
parallel to that which had brought the Hellenist Stephen into col- 
lision with his auditors and resulted in his death at the hands of 
the mob.!* Moreover, the implications of the title ‘Son of God,’ 
are too sharply detined to tally with Jesus’ use of the term,—if 
indeed he used it at all. It seems to belong to the language of the 
early church rather than to that of our Lord. And the assumption 
by Satan that glory and power belong to him, and to whomsoever 
he wills he gives it, —all that is totally foreign to Jesus’ outlook; for 
him this is God’s world, not Satan’s. God cares for the birds of 
the air and the flowers of the field, for the nesting sparrows and 
the lonely foxes in their holes. Satan is not in control. His power 
is broken, his goods are plundered, himself a Hesperus fallen from 
heaven to hell. Nor is there in Jesus’ teaching any indication of 
an antagonism to earthly rulers such as would attribute their pomp 
and power to Satan. Those in king’s houses are finely attired, but 
any peasant might say as much, without envy. ‘Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’—there is no hint of class or 
political hatred in those words, or of any identification of worldly 
rule with an empire of sin.44 The sicarii, the later Zealots and 
‘brigands’ of whom Josephus tells, hated Rome; even one or two 
rabbis, later still, referred to the Roman government as ‘the wicked 
kingdom’ ; but there is nothing of this in Jesus’ outlook. “The kings 
of the earth and their mighty ones love to be called benefactors, but 
it shall not be so among you’; certainly there is nothing here to 
suggest that the pomp and glory of the world belong to Satan; 


12 Mark 12 1—11. 

13 Acts 7 2—53. 

14 See my Economic Background of the Gospels, 1926, pp. 184—5; Studies 
in Early Christianity (ed. 8. J. Case), 1928, pp. 255f. 
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indeed one can easily imagine our Lord saying this with a smile 
about his lips: how vain and empty such flattering titles often are! 
In brief, it is hard to see how this particular plea could have 
presented any ‘temptation’ to our Lord; he was not that kind of 
person, he did not share such presuppositions. As a later Christian 
account of Jesus’ refusal to conform to the expected Jewish type 
of Messiahship, it is understandable enough; but not as a genuine 
temptation of Jesus himself. 

Nor is the temptation to leap from a pinnacle of the temple any 
better conceived. Such histrionic absurdity would not impress 
favorably one who eschewed ‘signs and wonders’ and ‘gave no 
sign’ when one was demanded in proof of his authority as a teacher. 
The ‘triumphal entry’ is about as far as he allowed himself to go 
in dramatizing his ‘claim’ to Messiahship. But even that incident, 
I cannot but feel, was more his disciples’ contrivance than his own. 
It looks like the spontaneous greeting of welcome addressed to a 
popular teacher by a group of enthusiastic and light-hearted pil- 
grims, rather than an avowed “Messianic demonstration’ designed 
to advance his claim to recognition as Jerusalem’s rightful ruler. 
Certainly, the shout of the multitude, “Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord,” had nothing specifically Messianic about 
it.15 And as a ‘Messianic demonstration’ it was a dismal failure, 
for according to Matt. 21 11 he was hailed, not as Messiah, but as 
‘the prophet Jesus who comes from Nazareth of Galilee,’ while 
Luke represents him as pausing to weep over the city before pro- 
ceeding to cleanse the temple and Mark has the astonishing anti- 
climax (on the ‘Messianic’ assumption): “He entered into Jeru- 
salem, into the temple, and looking about on everything, the hour 
being late, he went out to Bethany with the twelve” (Mark 1111). 
I do not doubt that for the early Palestinian Christians, looking 
back to the events preceding the Passion, this incident soon took 
on the color of a ‘Messianic entry;’!® in fact all three Synoptists 

18 The reference to the Davidic Kingdom in Mark 11 9—10 and parallels 
are all in disagreement, interrupt the quotation from Psalm 118, and have 
the appearance of later additions to the story. Moreover, no reference is 


made to the incident in the trial before Pilate, where it would certainly have 
been ‘evidence.’ 


16 Tt is noteworthy that John represents the disciples as unaware at the 
time of the real significance of the event. John 12 16. 
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so represent it, and so does John. But I cannot bring myself to 
believe that this was its original purport; or, if this was its real 
purport in the minds of some of the disciples, that it had this 
significance for Jesus himself. If there is one thing he did not mean 
to be it was a Jewish king. His whole conception of Messiahship, 
or of his own office and vocation, ran counter to the fundamental 
presuppositions of this narrative. And so I cannot see how the 
‘temptation’ to dramatize himself in the temple, or to appear 
suddenly supported by angels above the worshipping crowds in 
the courts below, could have been a real temptation in any sense 
to our Lord. The same applies to the ‘temptation’ to turn stones 
into bread. He would never conceive such a method of providing 
food for his disciples; much less here would he think of satisfying 
his own hunger in such fashion. 

In brief, the whole story of the Temptation is full of difficulties. 
The Jesus who meets and conquers the ‘Prince of the powers of 
the air’ in this story is the Jesus of early Christian apocalyptic, 
with its popular dualism and diabolism, its yearning for the trumpet- 
shout of the Lord’s victory over the kingdom of sin, Satan, and 
every evil, its insistent demand for dramatic action, its character- 
istic high appraisal of fasting, its ardent belief in the ministry of 
angels. And yet, somehow, the calm confidence which Jesus ex- 
presses, his deep and unshakable faith in God, his willingness to 
take up the burden and trudge valiantly on with nothing more to 
guide him than this very trust in his heavenly Father, all that rings 
true. It is a later portrait, I believe, but a true one, somewhat like 
that which meets us in the first chapter of the Apocalypse of John, 
whose traits reflect no one better than the Jesus of the gospels, now 
become the Lord of the church’s faith. The early Christians, even 
the apocalyptists, knew their Lord. We have here in Q, I scarcely 
doubt, a narrative derived from some other source than the main 
stream of tradition which has provided the bulk of Q’s material. 
Like the ‘Little Apocalypse’ in Mark 13, it is derived from some 
tributary other than the main stream of evangelical tradition, 
resembling it in this respect, that, once in the tradition, it could 
not be removed, resembling it also in its general ‘apocalyptic’ 
presupposition and point of view. As contrasted with the genuinely 
spiritual exaltation of such sayings and incidents in Q as the 
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Beatitudes, or the Parables of the Kingdom, or the Healing of the 
Centurion’s Servant, the Temptation story seems bizarre and un- 
real, an oriental tale of a prophet tempted to become an earthly 
king, to assume the role of a miracle-worker, or at least to fly 
through the air supported by the invisible hands of the ministers 
of the Most High. It is not the Jesus we know who is the hero of 
this story, save that it does unmistakably reflect the staunch faith 
in God which the author of the story already knew was character- 
istic of Jesus, from the common tradition of his words and deeds. 


Back of all these opening narratives of the ministry of Jesus, 
which men told who were eager to know and to relate more of his 
origin and the beginning of his earthly life, stands the calm, strong 
figure of a man whose mind and soul were one with God. A pro- 
phet’s call did not make a prophet; it only set him free for God’s 
service, gave him a tongue and a message, and anointed him with 
the Spirit for a particular mission with which he was now entrusted. 
We do unwitting violence to the historical situation reflected in the 
evangelic tradition when we assume with Bousset that Messiahship 
was necessarily the only possible vehicle for Jesus’ mission and 
manifestation to Israel and to the world. After all, the Messiah 
was not a person, for normal Jewish thought; Messiahship was an 
office.17 Conceivably, Jesus might be a prophet (if his ‘claims’ were 
true; though he did not undertake to announce them publicly), and 
undoubtedly he was a prophet, and thought of himself as such; he 
might also, as prophet, identify himself with the future Messiah, 
to come on the clouds of heaven and hold the Judgment, or mount 
a throne, or raise the dead. But the only possible sense in which 
Jesus could conceive himself as Messiah, i. e. as endowed with the 
Messianic office, was as Messias designatus, Messiah-elect, futurus. 
For the present his task was that of prophet and ‘preparer of the 
way to the kingdom: the successor of John, and greater than 
John (as Messiah-to-be), but not just Messiah and nothing more. 
‘Prophet’ was transcendent enough an office for any human being, 
according to Jewish conceptions, as also according to ordinary 


17 Cf. P. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, 1903, p. 215: ‘The Messiah was the 
personal x of the Messianic era, concerning whom, the apocalyptists were 
aware, the less one thought the better.’ 
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Semitic ideas: compare the Islamic creed, “There is one God, Allah, 
and Mohammed is His prophet.’ We have so greatly watered-down 
the idea, through classical associations, and through empty modern 
rhetoric, that we can scarcely conceive what a prophet meant to 
Palestinian Jews of the first century. There had been no prophet 
for four hundred years, until Jochanan ben Zachariah appeared in 
the wilderness in the days of Pontius Pilate,—four long centuries 
during which men waited, and wondered if God had forsaken His 
people! 

We see not our tokens, 

There is not one prophet more.'® 


The very desecrated stones of the old pre-Maccabean altar lay 
stored in ‘the House’ until a faithful prophet should arise to 
determine their disposition and to decide the legitimacy of the 
Maccabees themselves as kings and highpriests.1®° That was almost 
two hundred years before; the Maccabees had disappeared mean- 
while, their dynasty run out; the _Idumeans had come and gone 
(except in the north), and now the Roman stood in their stead 
and still no prophet had appeared before John. This in itself 
shows the high standard set for ‘prophecy’; no unauthorized person 
dared take the office to himself, without explicit direction from on 
high. Thus when Q and L and I Acts reflect a ‘Christology,’ or 
rather a conception of Jesus, that is primarily prophetic, this is by 
no means a low conception, but the very highest. And it was this 
conception that Jesus himself entertained, that he knew himself 
called to realize, when he returned from the banks of the Jordan, 
where he had received his vocation in the presence of the older 
prophet or at least of his followers, to begin his work for God in 
the spring or summer of the year 27 A.D. 

Into this task he poured all the fresh vigor and deep unswerving 
loyalty of a heart that had long been at peace and a mind rooted 
unshakably in the consciousness of the absolute wisdom and loving 
will of his Father in heaven. This conscious obedience to the divine 
will, this deep and rich religious experience, this certainty of God, 


18 Psalm 74 9. 

19 J Macc. 4 44—46; 14 41. Another similar and still unsettled question 
was the legitimacy of the rejected priests in the time of Ezra (Ezra 2 61—63). 
Only a priestly oracle could settle this question. 
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and the convictions that grew out of this experience, fundamental 
to all his thought and teaching—with the exception of Messiah- 
ship, which was new—go back to the years of quiet thought and 
devotion which lie behind the opening sections of Mark and Q. It 
is impossible that the baptismal call should confer in one moment 
all this rich fruitage of the slow growth of years. To assume such 
a hypothesis, even tacitly, and make the Messianic consciousness 
the sole clue to the understanding of Jesus’ teaching and ministry 
(as Schweitzer does), is to fall into the error of the ancient Docet- 
ists and Gnostics, who viewed the appearance of the Dove at his 
baptism as the descent of the ‘Aeon’ Christ upon the man Jesus,?° 
or interpreted the heavenly Voice as the announcement of the 
divine begetting, accomplished at that moment.?! No, the con- 
sciousness of constant fellowship with the Father, the deepest 
quality in Jesus’ own religion, must antedate the Baptism; such 
a consciousness does not emerge in a moment. Only, we must be 
careful to recognize that growth was the law of his life, as it is of 
that of any other person. We must not read too much into the 
Infancy Narrative, as the Apocryphal Gospels inclined to do, or 
assume that the boy Jesus in the Temple (Luke 2 41-50) was 
already in full possession of the knowledge and faith revealed in 
the adult man. As a story of Jesus’ boyhood, a picture of per- 
fectly normal, wholesome boyish religion, the incident has value 


20 It is not to be denied that there is strong textual support for the 
reading in Luke 3 22, vids pou ef ov, éy@ onpepov yeyevrnxa oe Dab c ff* lr 
Just Clem Or Hil—a decidedly Western group. However, the normative in- 
fluence of the Old Testament (cf. Psalm 2 7) upon the early evangelic tradi- 
tion is undeniable—the Old Testament being viewed as a genuine ‘proleptic’ 
source for the life of Jesus—and especially in the formulation of the divine 
oracles, the words of God spoken from heaven. At the same time, inter- 
preting the narrative psychologically, and from the standpoint of Jesus’ 
own views and attitudes, nothing could be more probable than that the 
language of his deepest convictions should be taken from the ‘Word of God’ 
in the familiar sacred Scriptures (compare even the temptation narrative). 
The first part of the saying “Thou art my Son,’ would readily suggest the 
remainder. However, Jesus’ kind of Messiahship could hardly arise in a 
mind not already nurtured in deep religious conviction and trust. In theo- 
logical language, the Incarnation took place long before the Call to Messiah- 
ship. 

21 A ‘Power’ which deserted him on the cross (Gospel of Peter v. 19). 
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as well as charm, though for Luke himself it may have meant more 
than this and passed into the realm of extraordinary religious pre- 
cocity. If we can lay aside, for the moment, our inherited theo- 
logical presuppositions, and view the broad facts as they present 
themselves to us in the Gospels, it must appear that Jesus was 
already a religious genius, a born religious genius, before the events 
with which Mark and Q began the narrative. Such a person as the 
Gospels reveal must have been one already supremely gifted for 
his task, even before the experience associated with his baptism. 
Like Jeremiah, and many another prophet and apostle,?? he could 
look back upon his earlier life and say that God had ‘separated’ 
him from his very birth and called and prepared him for the special 
task with which he was entrusted. In a sense the experience of the 
Baptism only confirmed and ratified what had gone before: it was 
the moment of his conscious ‘call’ to a higher and indeed Messianic 
vocation. As prophet and ‘Messiah-elect,’ with the words of the 
Psalm, “Thou art my Son,’ still ringing in his ears, there may well 
have been a brief period during which he pondered the meaning 
of it all, and faced the problems of his new task. Like the apostle 
after him, immediately he ‘conferred not with flesh and blood’ but 
went into a desert place apart, to be alone with God in prayer and 
listen for fresh echoes of that guiding Voice; only, it can scarcely 
have taken the apocalyptic and perhaps legendary form represented 
in the Q-narrative of the ‘Temptation.’ Though the outcome was 
not a definite ‘program,’ there was no weakening of his assurance 
of the heavenly call. Jesus returns to Galilee ‘full of the Spirit’ 
and begins his work with the complete authority of an anointed 
prophet. No Messianic program lay before him; rather, he would 
begin where John left off, calling sinners to repentance, proclaiming 
the nearness of the Kingdom, and gathering a band of faithful 
disciples who were to form the nucleus of the renewed Israel. This 
was a humble enough beginning, but it was the way God’s Spirit 
led. It might lead in the end to difficulties, but for these he had 
no thought. The problems lay in God’s hands, who would solve 
them in His own good time. 


22 Jer. 15; cf. Gal. 1 15. 
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7 


THE INSTITUTION OF BAPTISM 
FOR PROSELYTES 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N a previous issue of the JBL (Vol. LII, p. 78) Professor Solo- 

mon Zeitlin once more reasserts his belief that the rite of baptism 
for proselytes was unknown before the year 65 B.C., when accord- 
ing to him it was established by the famous synod which met in 
the chamber of the nationalist zealot, Hananiah ben Hezekiah ben 
Gorion. Discussing this theory with my friend, Mr. Joshua Starr, 
some time ago, I directed his attention to the passage in the 
Testament of Levi 14 6 which says: “and the daughters of the 
Gentiles shall ye take to wife, purifying them with an unlawful 
purification.” This, it seemed at the time to both Mr. Starr and 
myself, implied the need of some special rite of purification, 
presumably baptism, by Gentile women who became Judaized. 
Since the consensus of scholars places the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs about 100 B.C., the passage would effectually refute 
Professor Zeitlin’s theory. Mr. Starr briefly referred to the pas- 
sage in a footnote (JBL, Vol. LI, p. 231, note 16) and suggested 
that Professor Zeitlin had apparently overlooked it. To this 
stricture Professor Zeitlin replies (J BL, Vol. LII, p. 78) reaffirming 
his theory in the face of the passage and denying that it bears on 
the subject at all. Seizing on the fact that the text of the Testament 
of Levi reads caOapiCovres and not Barri{ovres he now maintains 
that the “purification” has nothing to do with the Gentile origin 
of the women, but refers “most likely to purification after the 
menses.” But in this interpretation the passage makes no sense, 
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for Jewish women too require purification after the menses. If 
the writer of the Testament of Levi was complaining that the laws 
of levitical purity were being disregarded in this way, there was 
no need whatever of mentioning specifically “Gentile” women. 

While Professor Zeitlin’s interpretation is thus unacceptable, I 
agree with him now on mature consideration that the antiquity 
of baptism for proselytes cannot be proven by this passage. My 
reasons are as follows: 

1. The passage occurs only in one of the two recensions of the 
Testaments and is lacking in the other. It is true that according 
to Charles (The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, p. xxxii) these are based on two different forms of the 
original Semitic, and that therefore even though the passage is 
found only in one group of Mss. it was certainly written by a 
Jew. But the variation between the recensions leaves it doubtful 
whether it was found in the original text of the Testaments and 
therefore the date, which is of such importance in the question 
before us, is uncertain. 

2. But even if we should accept the passage as original in the 
Testaments and not a mere addition in one version, or if it should 
be proven that even the second version was composed in its final 
form before the year 65 B.C., the passage would still cast little 
light on the origin of baptism. I am not as much’ concerned as 
Professor Zeitlin with the Greek word used by the translator for 
“purification”; whether the author had baptism in mind depends 
after all on what Semitic word he used. The passage may have 
read in the original somewhat as follows:—(I am using Hebrew, 
because of the current assumption that that was original, but the 
substitution of Aramaic equivalents would not alter the argument) : 
NID Now PIN WAM Ow O59 INPN O13: M133). If the root 
“Vit was used, the writer could be speaking only of purification 
by baptism, perhaps with the addition of the special purificatory 
rites referred to in Mishna Pesahim 8 s. But what is meant by 
“an illegal purification”? That would imply that the Gentile 
women did undergo some form of proselytization, but not the rite 
demanded by the author. Yet if the form of proselytization were 
a subject of controversy, we should expect greater explicitness and 
a clear indication of the correct form. If the whole process of 
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proselytization was held improper, as Charles suggests in his notes 
to the translation, why is the “purification” mentioned? Would 
not the writer have said simply: O°¥35 035 InpM o%3 M33) 
MD Nw ? Finally, remembering that the writer is speaking of the 
priests and not merely of ordinary Levites (as is shown by his 
reference to sacrificial offerings a little earlier, Testament of Levi 
14 5), can we assume that the early Pharisees sanctioned marriage 
between priests and proselytes under any conditions? Later 
Mishnaic law absolutely forbids such marriages (Kiddushin 4, 7) 
and the natural assumption would be that the older legislation 
made when priests were actually in service at the Temple was 
not less rigorous. For these reasons, I am impelled to suggest 
that the original text read:! 0°73 029 INpM o%3 133) 
n> sow }FN8 1! TPN) and should have been translated, “And 
daughters of Gentiles shall ye take to yourselves as wives, be- 
trothing them against the law.” The term WTPM\, properly mean- 
ing “and ye shall betrothe then” was misunderstood by the trans- 
lator, who rendered the root YP “to purify,” as is done correctly 
in the LXX to Job 1 5. In view of the uncertainty of the date 
of the passage and the possibility that it rests on a mistranslation, 
it does not seem possible to make any justifiable inference from 
it at all. 

Mr. Starr further cites against Professor Zeitlin’s theory Mishna 
Yoma III, 6, which says: “No one may enter the Temple court 
even if he be pure unless he bathe.” Mr. Starr deduces from this 
that even in early Temple days the ritual bath was necessary not 
only to remove impurity, but before entering a place or state of 
special holiness. Professor Zeitlin replies that the ritual bath 
required from pure persons when entering the courts was intended 
to “prevent anyone who might be levitically unclean from entering 
the Azarah” (the Temple court). 

But Professor Zeitlin overlooks the fact that a ritual bath alone 
is not sufficient to permit a man “levitically unclean” to enter 
the Azarah. After immersion he still is barred from the Temple 


1 This would be the earliest appearance of the term Wp in the sense 
of betrothal. The biblical word is WN. But since the usual formula of 
betrothal in later times was ‘> NU"IPH NX “771 it seems altogether probable 
that the use of the term began before the rabbinic era. 


16 
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till nightfall.2 If a person were suspected of impurity how could 
the bath which he took just before entering the court remedy 
matters? Moreover it is certain that the early Tannaim did not 
associate the ritual bath taken before entering the Temple with 
any suspicion of impurity. For, as has been shown in this Journal 
(Vol. XLIX, p. 38), the five ritual baths which the High Priest 
took on the Day of Atonement were all preparatory to special 
parts of his sacrificial service. He bathed in the morning before 
offering the daily sacrifice, then again before entering the Holy 
of Holies, a third time before the sacrifice of the special offerings 
of the Day of Atonement, a fourth time before his second entry 
into the Holy of Holies, and a fifth time before the afternoon 
sacrifice. But the High Priest certainly was under no suspicion 
of impurity on the Day of Atonement. For seven days he had 
been separated from his family and kept in the Temple, where 
nothing unclean could possibly approach him. Even if the first 
morning bath was to remove some possible suspicion of defilement, 
what was the purpose of the later ritual immersions according to 
Professor Zeitlin’s theory? The obvious truth is that the Pharisees 
held that a ritual bath was required not only to wash away 
impurity, but also as a symbol of higher purification and con- 
secration. 

The custom which required bathing before entering the Temple 
was known at least 100 B.C. and is referred to in both the Book 
of Jubilees (21 16) and the Testament of Levi (911) and most 
clearly in the fragments of the old Testament of Levi preserved in 
a Bodleian fragment and published by Charles in his edition of 
the Testaments (p. 248, line 3).° 


2 According to biblical law a person who becomes impure must bathe 
and wait till evening before he can be declared pure (Cf. Lev. 15 6, 12, 17, 
19, 22, 27; Num. 19 10, 22; Deut. 23 12). But in rabbinical times a person 
who had bathed was called a tebul yom (BY S20) and was considered 
partially relieved of his impurity even before night. Yet this alleviation did 
not permit him to come into the Temple; it only saved him from passing 
his defilement to things he touched. (Mishna Tebul Yom 2, 1; Parah 8, 7.) 
The Sadducees apparently denied that the bathing had any mitigating 
effect whatever (See Harvard Theological Review, Vol. XXII, p. 206ff.). 

3 A comparison of the three sources leaves no doubt that they all refer 
to the same rule, requiring bathing before entry into the Temple court, and 
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The passage from Mishna Yoma cited by Mr. Starr thus bears 
pertinently on the history of baptism. Yet it does not, of course, 
definitely prove the antiquity of the rite. Since the question has 
come into discussion, however, it is relevant to inquire into the 
basis on which Professor Zeitlin builds his theory that it originated 
in the year 65. This consists of two premises, neither of which 
is acceptable. 

He maintains (1) that the ritual bath for proselytization was 
part of the nationalist programme enacted into law in the year 65; 
and (2) that this enactment proves that the institution was un- 
known before that time. A survey of all the available evidence 
shows that (1) far from being part of a nationalist programme, the 


washing of hands and feet before and after sacrifice. The Book of Jubilees 
says: “Wash thyself with water before thou approachest to offer on the 
altar, and wash thy hands and feet before thou drawest near the altar, 
and when thou art done sacrificing, wash again thy hands and feet.” Even 
standing by itself, this verse would imply that the first “washing” was for 
the whole body. But we are not left in any doubt when we compare the 
text with that of TL which reads: “And before entering the holy place, 
bathe (Gk. Aovov); and when thou offerest sacrifice, wash (vimrov); and 
again, when thou finishest the sacrifice, wash (virrov). Charles is certainly 
correct in saying that after the word “wash” (vimrov) “we should supply 
‘thy hands and feet’.” This is made abundantly clear by comparison with 
the Greek and Aramaic fragment of the Testament of Levi published by 
Charles in his Appendix to the edition of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. This older source reads: “And when thou risest up to enter the 
house of God wash (Ar. ‘MD ‘i; Gk. Aovov) thyself with water and then 
clothe thyself with the garment of thy priesthood. And when thou art 
clothed again wash (Ar. Y*N; Gk. vimrov) thy hands and feet, before 
thou offer anything on the altar. And when thou takest to offer all that is 
fitting to offer on the altar again wash (Ar. YT); Gk. vimrov) thy hands 
and feet.” It is clear that this text differs from the other two only in re- 
quiring the final ablution of hands and feet before the sacrifice. But it agrees 
with them altogether in requiring three ablutions, one of the whole body, 
and the other two of hands and feet. The requirement is doubtless based 
on the tautology of Exodus 30 19ff. which commands that Aaron and his 
children shall wash when they come into the tent of meeting (v. 20), and 
also that they wash their hands and feet (v.19), and again that they wash 
their hands and feet (v. 21). 

I am not certain whether the text of the Greek and Aramaic fragments, 
which would require the last ablution before the sacrifice, is based on a 
copyist’s error, or represents an original difference of halakic view. 


16* 
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purification and baptism of proselytes was more strongly insisted 
upon by the pacifist opponents of nationalism than by the national- 
ists; and (2) the conclave of the year 65 B.C. re-enacted many laws 
and gave sanction to many customs which had been prevalent 
before it, so that even if the baptism of proselytes were one of its 
decrees that would not in itself prove the youth of the custom. 

Professor Zeitlin’s belief that ritual bath for proselytes was 
introduced at the synod held in the year 65 B.C. rests on the 
assumption that it was then that the pagans were declared levitic- 
ally impure. This he derives from a statement by a Babylonian 
Amora of the fourth century, R. Nahman b. Isaac, who says “they 
decreed that pagan children should be considered impure lest Jew- 
ish children be seduced by them into sodomy (Sabbath 17b).”’ 

Professors Buechler (JQR, N.8., Vol. XVII, p. 41) and Zeitlin 
(Hebrew Union College Annual, loc. cit., and JQR, N. 8., Vol. XIV, 
p. 131) follow some of the older commentators in identifying the 
decree mentioned by R. Nahman with that cited elsewhere de- 
claring all pagans impure (Niddah 34a; cf. Sifra, Zabim, par. 1, 
ed. Weiss 74d). The identification is in itselt highly questionable, 
for if R. Nahman was referring to the impurity of adult pagans, 


he should not have said “pagan children.’’ The most likely inter- 
pretation seems to be that even according to R. Nahman the 
impurity of adult pagans was much older than the synod, and 
that the synod of 65 B.C. extended the status of levitical impurity 
also to pagan minors’. 


4 In this connection it is important to remember that the pagan was 
not put by this “decree” in any status inferior to that of the Jewish am 
ha-arez. The ordinary Jewish peasant did not observe the laws of purity 
and was therefore considered levitically impure. The absolute necessity of 
maintaining contact with the population necessitated some alleviation of 
this general rule, at least so far as the peasant within the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem was concerned (Mishna Hagiga 3, 5). But in general 
it was held that the “clothes of an am ha-arez are defiled for the Pharisees 
(ibid. 2, 7). The impurity of which the am ha-arez was suspect was that 
of failing to bathe if he suffered seminal issue. 

Naturally this impurity could not apply to minors. Hence it was natural 
that in the first extension of the impurity of the Jewish peasant to the 
pagan, minors should be exempted. A special ruling was necessary arbri- 
trarily to declare them impure. 
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But even if we suppose that R. Nahman b. Isaac used the term 
“pagan child” loosely and was really referring to a decree declaring 
all pagans, whether adult or minor, impure, the question of his 
reliability must remain in grave doubt. Not only does he fail to 
adduce any older tradition to support his statement that the 
Eighteen Decrees included one declaring pagans, whether adult 
or minor, impure, but several Tannaitic traditions can be cited in 
contradiction. 

The one thing quite certain about the synod which established 
the Eighteen Decrees is that it was dominated by the school of 
Shammai (Mishna Sabbath 1, 7) who on this occasion completely 
vanquished the Hillelite opposition. Yet the school of Shammai, 
in spite of their intense nationalism, are more lenient than the 
Hillelites with regard to the impurity of the pagans, as can be 
shown by reference to Mishna Niddah 4, 3 and Pesahim 8, 8.5 
Whatever the reason for this difference may be, it could not have 
been nationalist or chauvinist disparagement of the pagan popula- 
tion, since the nationalists are those who are lenient, and the 
liberals are severe. 


But if the Shammaites were lenient in the matter of the im- 
purity of pagans, a synod dominated by them could hardly have 
legislated such impurity where it did not exist by earlier tradition. 


5 According to Mishna Niddah 4, 3, the Shammaites hold that the law 
of menstrual impurity applies only to Jewish women; while the Hillelites 
extend it also to pagans. In Mishna Pesahim 8, 8, the Shammaites require 
only bathing as a means of purification for the proselyte, while the Hillelites 
require also the sprinkling of the ashes of the red heifer. The explanation 
offered for the Hillelite view in the Talmud (Pesahim 92a) and adopted by 
Professor Zeitlin (Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. 1, p. 361, note 19) is 
far fetched and altogether unacceptable. According to it the Hillelites ap- 
prehend that the proselyte had touched a corpse before his conversion. This 
should not really make him impure, as pagans are not subject to defilement. 

‘et the Hillelites would hold that if he were not required to purify himself, 
he might neglect purification after contact with a corpse also as a Jew. 
But would it not, according to this explanation, have been sufficient to 
declare impure the pagan who had touched a corpse ? If it be said that the 
pagan might not have been aware of his contact with the dead body, the 
question arises, why then demand purification from him, since the only 
basis for it is the possibility that he might confuse his future status as Jew 
with his present status as pagan? 
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R. Nahman b. Isaac’s “tradition” that the Eighteen Decrees, 
formulated by a synod of 65 which was intensely Shammaitic, 
declared pagans impure, cannot therefore be accepted. 

There is further evidence that the question of the purity of 
pagans had nothing to do with the issues of nationalism in the 
discussion between the bitterly nationalist R. Eliezer and the 
pacifist R. Joshua concerning the relative importance of the ritual 
bath and circumcision in conversion. If a pagan becomes cir- 
cumcised but does not undergo ritual immersion, R. Eliezer con- 
siders him a proselyte, but R. Joshua does not. If he undergoes 
immersion, but is not circumcised, R. Joshua considers him a 
proselyte, but R. Eliezer does not (Yebamot 46a). Again we find 
the nationalist laying less stress on the levitical purification of the 
proselyte than the pacifist, whereas according to Professor Zeitlin’s 
theory the roles should be reversed. But even more, R. Eliezer 
on one occasion offered most fulsome praise to the synod which 
had enacted the Eighteen Decrees, while R. Joshua spoke of them 
lightly (Tosefta Sabbath 1, 17, p. 111).® If then the institution of 
baptism had been established as a result of one of these decrees, 
how could R. Eliezer treat it lightly? And why is R. Joshua, the 
opponent of the decrees, so insistent on it? 

But even if we were to accept R. Nahman’s tradition and grant 
Professor Zeitlin’s contention that the heathen were declared im- 
pure in the year 65, and that therefore a ritual bath was required 
for conversion thereafter, that would not imply that the same 
doctrine and institution had never existed before. One of the 
commonest phenomena of Church history is the repetition by 
synod after synod of the same regulations and ordinances. The 
same is true in the history of Jewish takkanot.? The Talmud itself 
remarks of several ordinances that when first promulgated they 
were not accepted, and they had to be re-enacted (Sabbath 14D). 
It can be shown that several of the Eighteen Decrees were mere 
enactments of norms long established. One of them forbids mixed 
marriages between Jew and Gentile (Sabbath 17b) though that 


® R. Eliezer says, “On that day they heaped up the measure” (they 
strengthened Judaism); while R. Joshua says, “On that day the measure 
was leveled”’ (i.e. Judaism was weakened). 

7 Cf. Finkelstein, Jewish Self-Government in the Middle Ages, p. 220. 
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had been forbidden at least since early Hasmonean days (Aboda 
Zara 36b). The prohibition against wine of pagans is known to 
the writer of Daniel (1 s), yet the Eighteen Decrees apparently 
re-affirmed it (Sabbath, ibid.). It would be in no wise strange to 
find that the Eighteen Decrees reasserted the impurity of pagans, 
although it had been enacted long before. 

But as has been shown the theory that the impurity of pagans 
was one of these Decrees rests on a very flimsy substructure. It 
accepts an unsupported statement of the fourth century as evid- 
ence regarding a detailed enactment two and a half centuries 
earlier; against the weight of probability it supposes that R. Nah- 
man b. Isaac speaks of “pagan children” when he means all pagans 
adult or minor; it takes for granted that a Shammaitically con- 
trolled synod would pass an enactment opposed to the spirit of 
general Shammaitic interpretation of the law; without warrant 
it supposes that the institution of bathing necessarily implied 
previous impurity; and finally it maintains that if the pagans 
were declared impure in 65 B.C., they must necessarily have been 
considered levitically pure before that time. 

In view of all these weaknesses, the theory cannot be accepted. 
We simply do not know why or how the rite of bathing as a means 
of conversion became established. 

It is hardly necessary to add that in offering this analysis of the 
theory ingeniously advanced and eruditely defended by Professor 
Zeitlin, I have no intention of minimizing the indebtedness of 
scholars and scholarship to him for his many fine contributions 
to the understanding of the history of Pharisaism and Talmudic 
thought. In scholarly discussion the ancient Talmudic rule must 
still prevail, “through thy arguments and mine the truth will be 
attain 
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JAHWE UND DIE KENITER 


HARTMUT SCHMOKEL 
BRESLAU 


ENN die religionsgeschichtliche Forschung die Frage nach 
dem Ursprung einer bestimmten Gottesverehrung stellt, so 
pflegt als Antwort wenigstens da, wo es sich um keine Stifterreli- 
gion handelt, der Hinweis auf einen Lokalkult zu erfolgen. Israels 
Jahweglauben ist nach Haltung und Selbstaussage gewiB eine 
Stifterreligion; aber hier wie in vielen anderen Fallen wurde doch 


das Neue und Vertiefte in dem Wesen und unter dem Namen eines 
Gottes begriffen, der alter war als sein neuer Verkiinder. Die 
israelitische Geschichte zeigt des weiteren, da jene mosaische 
Hochreligion niemals Sache des Volkes, kaum einer Mehrheit war. 
Die Masse hing den alten Symbolen und Gedanken weiter an, 
solchen, die aus fremden Kulten, aber vielleicht auch solchen, die 
aus dem vormosaischen Jahwismus stammten. 

Welches aber war der Ursprung dieses Jahwekultes? Die Tat- 
sache, da8 wir die Nachrichten iiber Israel, seine Geschichte und 
Religion, von einigen kiimmerlichen Mitteilungen des alten Orients 
abgesehen, nur aus dem dauernd redigierten Alten Testament ent- 
nehmen kénnen, versagt uns die direkte Kenntnis iiber den Ur- 
sprung und die historischen Zusammenhinge des Jahweglaubens. 
Wir miissen sie aus den beilaiufigen AuBerungen der alttestament- 
lichen Texte zu erschlieBen suchen. 

Jahwe oder Jahu, wie der Name in den israelitischen Eigen- 
namen und in den Elephantine-Papyri hei8t — auch die Form 
Jau oder Jaw scheint durch Ostraka des 9. Jahrhunderts belegt 
(Theol. Lit. Bl. 1911 Nr. 3,4) — ist nicht der Gott der Hebraer ge- 
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wesen. Er tritt weder bei jenen Hebraergruppen auf, die in Sumer, 
Babylonien und dem Hethiterreich als Sdldner genannt werden!, 
noch bei den versklavten Sippen in Agypten, noch bei jener neuen 
Habiru-Welle, die zur Amarnazeit Palastina iiberschwemmt. Zwar 
die Patriarchenerzahlungen berichten von einer Erwahlung Abra- 
hams durch Jahwe (Gen. 121) und von Jahwealtaéren der Erz- 
vater in Kanaan (Gen. 12 7 Sichem, 12 s Bethel, 13 1s Hebron. 
21 33 Beerseba). Doch werden wir hierin kaum anderes als die 
Tendenz sehen diirfen, auch jene alten Heldengestalten in den 
Kreis der jahwistischen Religion einzubeziehen und die ehrwiirdi- 
gen Landesheiligtiimer und Mittelpunkte der Patriarchensagen 
als altjahwistische Kultstatten zu autorisieren. Die wertvolleren 
Traditionen des Jahwisten und Elohisten zeigen in dieser Frage 
eine offenkundig siidliche Orientierung, und ihrer massiven Uber- 
lieferung beziiglich Gottesberg und agyptischer Rettungstat ist 
Deuteronomiker wie Priesterkodex selbstverstandlich gefolgt. Dem 
Hirten Mose, Fliichtling aus Agypten und Schwiegersohn des mi- 
dianitischen Priesters, erscheint Jahwe am Horeb (Ex. 3), am 
Schilfmeer rettet er die Ausziehenden (Ex. 14f.), im Amalek- 
gebiet baut der siegreiche Mose einen Jahwealtar (Ex. 17 15), in 
der Oase Mara gibt Mose seiner Schar ein Jahwerecht (Ex. 15 25), 
am Sinai nach anderer Tradition ein festes Gesetz (Ex. 19 24, 
Nu. 11, 1012) der Priester des Landes Midian, und das ist, des 
Stammes Kain, schlie8t mit den Josephiten einen Bund und voll- 
zieht ein Jahweopfer (Ex. 18), von Kade3 aus gehen die Kund- 
schafter des Mose nach Norden und kehren nach vollbrachtem 
Auftrag wieder dorthin zuriick (Nu. 13 3, 26), von Siiden her geht 
nun der jahwegesegnete Zug nach Palastina. 

So die Traditionen der israelitischen Historiker. Haben wir 
aber nicht noch andere, unverdichtigere Nachrichten im Alten 
Testament, die einen Zusammenhang Jahwes mit dem Siidlande 
und eine Beziehung zu den Bewohnern jener Landschaften, den 
Kenitern, aufzeigen ? Hier kommen zunichst die Aussagen zweier 
alter Liedertexte in Betracht, die einleitend von Jahwes Epi- 
phanie reden. Das Deboralied (Ri. 5) nennt im 4. Verse Seir und 
als Synonym Edom als Land, von wo Jahwe in furchtbarer Maje- 


1 Vgl. hieriiber Jirku, Die Wanderungen der Hebraer im 3. und 2. Jahr- 
tausend v. Chr., Der Alte Orient, 24 2, Leipzig, 1924. 
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stat heraufzieht. Der Mosesegen (Dt. 33) zitiert im 2. Verse den 
Sinai im Zusammenhang mit Seir, Paran und Meribat Kade’ 
(so ist zu lesen) als die Lande, von denen Jahwes Herrlichkeit 
ausgeht. Es geschieht wohl in Anlehnung an diese beiden alten, 
vielleicht noch ins 11. Jahrhundert zuriickgehenden Texte, daB 
der kurz vorexilische Prophet Habakuk vom Siiden, vom Ge- 
birge Paran, auch von Midian als der Heimat Jahwes redet 
(Hab. 3 3, 7) oder noch in der Makkabiierzeit Deuterosacharja 
Jahwes Kommen im Siidsturm erwartet (Sach. 9 14). 

Die Identifizierung dieser Ortsnamen ist nicht ganz eindeutig. 
Seir gilt in allen Nachrichten des Hexateuchs als Stammland 
Esaus (Gen. 25 25, 33 14, 16, Dt. 2 1ff., Jos. 24 4); Esau aber ist 
mit Edom zu identifizieren, wie dies Gen. 36 s deutlich geschieht; 
letztlich ist die Gleichung Seir-Edom durch Ri. 54 belegt. Paran, 
Hab. 3 3 als Gebirge bezeichnet und 1. K6én. 11 18 eventuell als 
Stadt aufzufassen, ist in seinen sonstigen Bezeugungen die Steppe 
von ‘Ain kudés an siidlich, vielleicht bis zum dlanitischen Meer- 
busen hin (Gen. 14 6, 21 21); sein Zusammenhang mit Kade’ wird 
Nu. 12 16 13 3, 26, Dt. 1 1f. deutlich, waihrend der mit dem Sinai 
Nu. 10 12 bezeugt wird. Kade’ selbst wird zwar Nu. 20 1, 33 36 
und Dt. 3251 in der Wiiste Sin lokalisiert, aber hier mag der Name 
des alten Mondheiligtums Sinai auf die Bezeichnung der Steppe 
des Jahwegebiets eingewirkt und den Namen Paran verdringt 
haben. Gen. 14 7 wird KadeS Bn Miipdt ,,Rechtsquell genannt 
und offenbart sich so als altes Rechts- und Kultzentrum. Auch 
mit Mara (Ex. 15 23), Massa-Meriba (Ex. 17 iff.) und Elim (Ex. 
15 27) haben die alttestamentlichen Erzihler diesen Platz im Auge, 
dessen Name sich in dem der Oase ‘Ain kudés etwa 85 km siid- 
westlich von Beerseba erhalten hat. Freilich umfa8t der alte Be- 
griff KadeS wohl alle vier nahe beieinanderliegenden Quellen, 
wie erst neuerdings wieder Nielsen? betont hat. Zu erwiagen ist 
dabei Boéhls Versuch®, Mara mit ‘Ain moweile, Massa mit ‘Ain 
kudés, Meriba mit ‘Ain-el-kadérat und Elim mit Ain-el-kuséme zu 
identifizieren. Kann so iiber KadeS selbst kein Zweifel mehr be- 
stehen, so ist die Identifizierung von Sinai und Horeb noch immer 
heftig umstritten. Es bleibt naheliegend, den Sinai mit der Tra- 


2 Detlev Nielsen, The Site of the Biblical Mount Sinai, Kopenhagen 1928. 
3 Hxzodus-Kommentar, Tekst en Uitleg, Groningen 1928, p. 132f. 
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dition in dem ca. 220 km siidlich von KadeS liegenden Bergmassiv 
dieses Namens zu suchen, wo Flinders Petrie 1905 die sog. alt- 
sinaitischen Inschriften fand. Auf diesen Platz Serabit-el-hadem 
weist auch Bohl (op. cit., p. 101) wieder hin. Neuerdings ist diese 
Auffassung freilich durch die oben zitierte Arbeit des Danen 
Detlev Nielsen stark erschiittert, der, auf Dalman fuBend, den 
Sinai als ein altes Heiligtum des Mondgottes Sin mit Petra im 
Dschebel Harun identifiziert. Die Uberlieferungen der orienta- 
lischen Kirche haben den Sinai immer in diesem nabataischen 
Petra gesucht, und tatsichlich ist die Annahme verlockend. Hier 
liegt ein uralter Kultplatz, es ist edomitisches Gebiet, etwe 80 km 
éstlich von Kade’. Lag hier ein zentrales Jahweheiligtum, so 
wiirde sich auf einfache Weise die sonst schwierig zu deutende 
Heimkehr des Jethro, der sich nach Ex. 18 27 von KadeS wegbe- 
gibt, erkléren. Er verla8t nach Erledigung seines Vorhabens den 
einen Kultplatz, um sich zu dem anderen, angestammten und wohl 
alteren zu begeben. Es mag zur Stiitzung dieser Annahme bei- 
tragen, was E. Meyer anfiihrt: Der alttestamentliche Bericht iiber 
die Rekabiten und ihre asketischen Regeln in Jer. 35 entspricht 
fast genau jenem des Hieronymus von Kardia iiber die Nabatier 
aus dem Jahre 312 n. Chr. (Diodor XIX, 94)*. Mit der Frage des 
Sinai ist aber die des Horeb noch nicht gelést; denn es ist — gegen 
Bohls Auffassung (Ex.-Kommentar p 101) — einfach nicht begreif- 
lich, warum der Offenbarungsberg zwei Namen getragen haben 
sollte. Die Doppelbezeichnung mit Jeremias auf eine kosmische 
Idee zuriickzufiihren®, liegt fern. Vielmehr haben J und E zwei 
verschiedene Berge im Auge, iiber die ein jeder besondere Tradi- 
tionen besa8; erst die Redaktion nahm die Umdeutung beider Be- 
nennungen auf den gleichen Berg vor. Ist naimlich Sinai-Petra ein 
altkenitisches Heiligtum, in dem schon lange vor Moses Zeit Jahwe 
verehrt wurde, so hat Mose selbst nahere Beziehungen zum Horeb. 
In der Einsamkeit, auf einem Hirtenwege begegnet ihm Jahwe, 
so wie er den Amos von der Herde wegnahm. So wurde der Horeb 
der spezielle Berg der Moseoffenbarung. Dabei ist die Méglichkeit 
offenzulassen, da8 auch auf ihm eine kleine Jahwekultstatte, nach 
1. Kén. 19 9 vielleicht ein Héhlenheiligtum, bestand; der Téuevos, 


4 E. Meyer, Die Israeliten u. ihre Nachbarstimme, p. 84. 
5 Das Alte Testament im Lichte des AO*, p. 404. 
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der heilige Bezirk des Gottes von Ex. 3, scheint darauf hinzuwei- 
sen. Von diesem Berge Horeb nun mu das gelten, was man oft 
auch vom Sinai forderte: Er mu8 in der Nahe des Stiitzpunktes 
Moses, Kade, gelegen haben. So kommt zu seiner Identifizierung 
der Berg in Betracht, in dem Musil, Gratz, Buhl, Burton, Palmer, 
Kittel und andere® den Sinai suchten, nimlich der Dschebel ‘Ara’ if 
ca. 15 km siidéstlich von KadeS. Vielleicht ist sogar der Name 
‘Ara’if nur arabische Umgestaltung der alten Bergbezeichnung Ho- 
reb. Wir glauben also, Sinai und Horeb differenzieren zu miissen. 
Jener war der altheilige Jahwekultort Kains, dieser der naher bei 
KadeS gelegene Berg, an dem Mose sein Gotteserlebnis hatte. 

Diese Einzeluntersuchungen lassen einen kurzen SchluB auf den 
Umfang des Landes zu, in dessen Bereich die genannten Platze 
liegen, auf Midian. Seine Identifizierung mit Kain — dieses der 
Name des Stammes, jenes der der Landschaft — zeigt ein Vergleich 
von Gen. 417 mit 254. Es ist nicht Nordwestarabien, sondern 
mit Kittel (Geschichte, 15, p. 347, Anm.) zwischen Palastina und 
dem jetzt so genannten Sinaimassiv zu suchen, damals wohl tat- 
sichlich den gesamten Kultbereich Jahwes umfassend. Spiter 
ist es dann allerdings zu einer allgemeineren Bezeichnung der siid- 
lichen und siidéstlichen Nomadendistrikte geworden (Ri. 7!). Zur 
Mosezeit aber bedeutete Midian das Keniterland, die Heimat Jah- 
wes, in der er wohnte und blieb. Das war die Auffassung auch 
jenes alttestamentlichen Erzahlers, der Jahwe einmal zu Mose 
die Worte sprechen Ja8t: ,,Ich will nicht mit dir heraufziehen!** 
(Ex. 33 3). Glaubte man doch noch in der alteren K6nigszeit, 
langst nachdem Jerusalem den Anspruch des jahwistischen 
Hauptheiligtums erhoben hatte, daB Jahwe am Horeb zu finden 
sei, wie es uns die Geschichte von Elias Wallfahrt (1. Kén. 19) 
zeigt. 

Diesen geographischen Notizen sind jene anzureihen, die die 
Verbindung des Jahwekultes mit den Kenitern bezeugen. Thr 
Zusammenhang mit Midian wird uns in der schon oben ange- 
fiihrten Stelle Gen. 4 17 deutlich: Dort wird als Sohn Kains Cha- 
nokh genannt, der Gen. 25 4 als ein Sohn Midians auftritt. Die 
ersten beiden Kénige Israels treffen bei ihren siidlichen Feldziigen 
zuweilen den — wohl bereits stark verminderten — Stamm der 

6 Vgl. Kittel, Geschichte, I5 p. 346, Anm. 4. 
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Keniter an; im Gegensatz zu dem umwohnenden Amalek wird er 
dann regelmaBig freundlich behandelt (1. Sam. 15 6, 30 29, auch 
27 10). Tatsachlich sind diese Bewohner des Jahwelandes auch 
seine ersten Verehrer. Kain, ihr Stammvater, ist nach Gen. 4 der 
Erstling des jahwegeschaffenen Urmenschenpaares; Keniter kom- 
men mit den Israeliten nach Palistina (Ri. 1 16); als nach der De- 
boraschlacht Sisera bei einer nordwiarts gezogenen Kenitersippe 
Schutz sucht, tétet Jael, die Frau des Keniters Heber, diesen 
Feind Israels und damit Jahwes, obwohl ihr Clan mit ihm offi- 
ziell in Frieden lebt (Ri. 411, 17, 21=5 24ff.) — die Keniterin also 
ergreift im heiligen Kriege Jahwes Partei. Der kulturfeindliche, 
strengjahwistische Orden der Rekabiten, von denen Jer. 35 er- 
zahlt, leitet sich von Jonadab ben Rekab ab, dessen Name also 
mit Jahwe gebildet ist. Dieser Mann war an der Jehurevolution 
beteiligt (2. Kon. 1015-17), die nach 2. Kon. 9 1ff. von Elisa ge- 
schiirt war und sichtbar jahwistischen, antisynkretistischen Charak- 
ter trug. Solches Wesen der Rekabitensekte und solche Betiati- 
gung ihres Stifters ist wichtig, wenn wir 1. Chron. 2 55 erfahren, 
daB die Familie des Rekab kenitischen Ursprungs war. Die oben 
zitierten Belege fiir die Beziehung Sauls und Davids zu den Keni- 
tern lassen als Grund der Freundschaft noch die Erinnerung an 
das enge religiédse Biindnis der Mosezeit erkennen. Vielleicht ist 
die Namhaftmachung gerade Edoms im Heilsspruch des Amos 
(9 12) auch in unserem Sinne auszulegen: Dem Propheten waren 
die alten Beziehungen des Siidlandes zum Jahwekult bekannt, und 
er gibt hier der Hoffnung Ausdruck, da8 alle Lander alter Jahwe- 
verehrung einst zum geeinten Grof-Israel zuriickkehren wiirden. 
So schimmert auch in diesem Prophetenwort vielleicht noch die 
Kenntnis durch, da8 die Keniter als die Vorginger Edoms ehemals 
Verehrer Jahwes und Verfechter seines Glaubens waren. 

Diese Auffassung kann vielleicht eine weitere Stiitze erhalten, 
wenn sich die Leviten in den kenitischen Lebenskreis einordnen 
lassen. Der Name lawi’u ist in den siidarabischen Inschriften, also 
in jenem Kulturgebiet, das auf das kenitische Siidland sicher von 
Einflu8 gewesen ist, als ,,Priester‘‘ belegt. Er hingt wahrschein- 
lich mit dem Stamme 119 II= , sich anschlieBen‘“‘ zusammen, so 
daB sich die urspriingliche Bedeutung ,,Beisasse“ ergibe. Die Le- 
viten des Alten Testaments sind noch in der Zeit des Mosesegens, 
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vielleicht um die Jahrtausendwende, deutlich als ein Orden greif- 
bar, in den man nach Aufgabe aller Sippenrechte und -pflichten 
eintreten konnte. Dt. 339 heiBt es: 


,»-- Der von seinem Vater sagte: Ich kenne ihn nicht, 
Seine Briider nicht ansah, von seinen Kindern nichts wuBte.“ 


Die Anschauung, die Levi doch als urspriinglich weltlichen 
Stamm retten méchte, l4Bt sich nicht aufrechterhalten. Aller- 
dings ist auch Vischer’ wieder fiir sie eingetreten. Aber die Stel- 
len, auf die sie sich stiitzt, sind ohne Miihe in unserem Sinne zu 
deuten. Da ist zunichst Gen. 34, der Bericht vom Blutbad zu 
Sichem: Simeon und Levi richen die Schindung der Dina, scheinen 
also als Personifikationen weltlicher Staémme gedacht zu sein. 
Aber wenn hier wirklich historische Reminiszenzen zugrunde lie- 
gen, so ist die Annahme einer Fehde zwischen einem versprengten 
simeonitischen Clan unter Fiihrung fanatischer Levitenpriester 
mit dem kanaaniischen Sichem mindestens ebenso einleuchtend. 
Weiter wird der Spruch iiber Levi und Simeon aus dem Jakob- 
segen (Gen. 49) herangezogen. Gerade aber die Zusammenfas- 


sung dieser beiden Namen kann auf den rechten Weg fiihren: Si- 
meon, am weitesten siidlich sitzend, stand am ersten unter dem 
Einflu8 der machtigen Kultzentren Kade’ und Sinai; gerade hier 
aber glauben wir die Leviten beheimatet. Deutlich wird die Si- 
meon und Levi zur Last gelegte Tat verurteilt: 


ch will nichts zu tun haben mit ihren Planen! 
Werkzeuge des Frevels sind ihre Krummesser, 
Denn in ihrem Zorn haben sie Manner ermordet, 
In ihrem Ubermut Stiere verstiimmelt.“ 


Es kann sich hierbei nur um ein Blutbad unter den Verehrern 
der im alten Orient verbreiteten Stiergottheit, in welcher Form 
auch Jahwe zeitweise erscheint, und eine Zerstérung solcher Idole 
handeln, ein Ereignis, das zeitlich nicht niher festzulegen ist. 
Der Verfasser zieht klar einen Strich zwischen sich und den Ta- 
tern; Levi, auf dessen Hinflu8 die geschilderte Aktion zuriickgeht, 
ist nicht der Bruder, sondern der Fremde, der Vorkaémpfer eines 
anderen Glaubens, dessen Geltung sich erst durchsetzen sollte. So 


7 In seiner sonst ausgezeichneten Arbeit Jahwe der Gott Kains, p. 9f. 
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kann auch hier Levi Priesterkaste sein, die in KadeS sowohl als 
auch am Sinai und Horeb den Jahwekult pflegte. In Jethro lernen 
wir einen ihrer Oberen kennen; Mose und Aaron gehéren ihr an, 
und dem Zuge der Moseschar nach Kunaan sind alsbald levitische 
Jahwemissionare nachgefolgt. Vielleicht diirfen wir die in einer 
versprengten Nachricht (Nu. 11 27) genannten Ekstatiker im Mose- 
lager als solche mitgewanderte Leviten fassen. Welch priesterli- 
ches Ansehen bereits nicht lange danach die Leviten in Ephraim 
besaBen, beweist die Erzihlung von Ri. 17, die von der Bestal- 
lung eines wandernden Leviten zum Hauspriester des Micha be- 
richtet. Lange freilich blieb Nordisrael Missionsland; nach der 
Reichsteilung kommen — so meldet 2. Chron. 11 13 ff. — dort wir- 
kende Leviten zu Rehabeam nach Juda zuriick. Ihre Herkunft 
aus dem fernen Siiden blieb offenkundig. Der Levit hei8t weiter, 
wie der wandernde Levit von Ri. 17, der 3, er hat keine Kriegs- 
pflicht (Nu. 2 33), aber auch nicht das Recht, ein Landlos zu er- 
werben (Dt. 10 9). Mit dem Anspruch, die einzig legitime Jahwe- 
priesterschaft zu sein, werden die Leviten ihre Hauptaufgabe in 
der Vertretung ebendieses Jahwekultes und aller seiner Forde- 
rungen gegeniiber der kanaaniischen Kultur und Religion gesehen 
haben. Solchen Charakter des Levitentums hat die israelitische 
Legende in der Geschichte vom goldenen Kalbe richtig bewahrt. 

So glauben wir, in Wesen und Tatigkeit der urspriinglich keni- 
tischen Priesterkaste der Leviten einen weiteren Beleg fiir die 
enge Verbindung Jahwes mit Kain sehen zu diirfen. Von hier aus 
wird uns dann auch die Rolle verstiandlich, die Midian mit seiner 
kenitischen Bevélkerung und seinen Hauptpliitzen Sinai und 
Kade’ in den Auszugsgeschichten spielt: Mose gewann durch sei- 
nen Kintritt in den Levitenorden und verwandtschaftliche Be- 
ziehung zu dessen Oberhaupt die Unterstiitzung des blutsverwand- 
ten Stammes. Durch eine michtige Vision zu einer tiefen und 
innerlichen Gotteserkenntnis gelangt, rettet er nicht nur seine 
Stammesgenossen aus agyptischer Leibeigenschaft, sondern ver- 
mag ihnen auch einen neuen Glauben und ein neues Gesetz zu ge- 
ben. Dieses geschah mit kenitischer Hilfe, der Schauplatz ist 
Kade, und von nun an ist die Stammgruppe Joseph mit den Ke- 
nitern verbiindet und jahwegliubig. Von kenitischen Pfadfindern 
gefiihrt zieht sie aus, um neue Sitze zu erobern. Die Religion 
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Israels stammt, wenn auch von Mose vertieft, von einer Alteren 
kenitischen Jahweverehrung her. 

Gegen diese Theorie, die zuerst von Ghillany 1862 aufgestellt 
und deren Grundbestand dann von Stade und Budde festgelegt 
wurde, erhebt sich ein schweres Argument. Ist Jahwe ein Gott 
des Siidlandes, der sich nach dem Volksglauben in Feuer und Erd- 
beben, in Sturm und Gewitter manifestiert, wie ist es dann zu er- 
klaren, da8 sein Name mehrfach in syrischen Inschriften belegt ist ¢ 

Hier ist zu scheiden zwischen jenen Belegen, in denen das Wort 
Ja’u tatsichlich und unwiderleglich als Gottesname erscheint, 
und solchen, bei denen man ihn lediglich in den anklingenden 
Silben -iau, -iaum, -iami vermutet. Alle von den Panbabylonisten 
wie Schrader, Zimmern, Jeremias herangebrachten Namen der 
Hammurapizeit, wie Jaum-ilu (CT, IV, 22), Lapus-iaum (Thureau- 
Dangin, Sum.-akk. Kénigsinschr., 166) oder Jau-bami, Jaua, Jau- 
tum (Clay, Bab. Exp., Ser. A, Vol. XV, p. 32, Anm. 2) tragen 
nicht das in der Keilschrift notwendige Gottesdeterminativ. Viel- 
mehr lassen sich diese an den Jahwenamen anklingenden Bestand- 
teile auch als Verbformen erkliren, worauf schon Clay’, Thureau- 
Dangin® und Kittel!® hinwiesen. Das gleiche gilt auch von dem 
Namen des Briefschreibers aus Ta’annak Ahi-iima (Sellin, Ta’an- 
nak, I. S. 121 2, Z. 2), der auch durch das Vorkommen eines A/ii- 
iama in persischen Nippurtexten (Tallquist, Newbab. Namenbuch, 
p- 245) nicht als theophor erwiesen wird. Anders aber steht es 
mit dem K6nig des syrischen Landes Ja’udi, der bei Tiglatpileser 
IV (Annalen, Z. 103) genannt wird und Azri-Jau heiBt. Man ware 
versucht, an Asarja von Juda zu denken; aber das ist aus geogra- 
phischen Griinden unméglich, zumal dieses Land Ja’udi auch in 
der Inschrift des Kalamu aus Sendschirli (Z.2) vorkommt 
(Gressmann, Tezte*, p. 442). AuBerdem wird uns nun gleichfalls 
im 8. Jahrhundert der sogar mit dem Gottesdeterminativ geschrie- 
bene Name des “.Jau-bi’di von Hamat iiberliefert (Sargon, Prunk- 
inschrift, Z. 33). So ist kein Zweifel, daB es im 8. Jahrhundert eine 
nordsyrische Jau-Verehrung gab. Aber durch nichts la8t sich be- 
weisen, daB sie vormosaisch und damit eine Vorstufe des israeli- 

8 Amurru, 1909, p. 212ff. 


® Lettres et contrats, 1912. 
10 Geschichte, 15, p. 386. 
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tischen Jahwekultes sei. Der Hinweis auf die verwandtschaft- 
lichen Beziehungen der Erzvater zu den Syrern Bethuel und Laban 
kann hier nichts fruchten. Zu gewagt ist wohl auch der an sich 
denkbare Versuch, aus dem Vorhandensein zweier Orte KadeS im 
Siidlande wie in Syrien beim Tell-nebi-mende auf einen siidlichen 
und gleichzeitigen nérdlichen Jahwekult zu schlieBen. Man kénnte 
diesen eventuell mit dem der Géttin Kade’ verbinden, die auf 
agyptischen Denkmilern des neuen Reichs als asiatische Gottheit, 
auf einem Léwen stehend, abgebildet wird. Aber fiir eine solche 
Annahme sind, obwohl ja gerade der Lowe als Bild des Auftretens 
Jahwes im Alten Testament nicht selten begegnet, die Argumente 
doch wohl nicht beweiskraftig genug. Vielmehr mag sich die Tat- 
sache eines sporadischen Jahwekultes in Syrien, wie Kittel denkt, 
aus der Machtzeit des Davidreiches und seinem EinfluB, vielleicht 
auch aus spiterer jahwistischer Propaganda erklaren. Zu ihr 
kénnten die Beziehungen des Elia und Elisa nach Damaskus hin 
(1. Kon. 19 15s—17, 2. Kon. 8 7-15) und die Geschichte vom Ara- 
mier Naéman (2. Kon. 5) eine gute Illustration bieten. Jene Zeit 
aber, in der Israels Religion entstand, ist von einem nérdlichen 
Jahwekult nicht beriihrt worden. Von Siiden her geschah es, 
da8 der Jahweglauben, mit Josephiten, Kenitern, Leviten, spater 
dann von Juda aus unterstiitzt, den Norden eroberte; Israels Er- 
wahlung geschah — so predigen es immer wieder die Propheten 
und das Dt. — beim Auszug aus Agypten. 

Damit kommen wir zu einer Frage, die ganz neuerdings im 
Problem der siidlichen Jahweverehrung aufgeworfen ist, namlich 
zu der des Ba’al Zaphon. Dreimal, Ex. 14 2, 9 und Nu. 33 7 tritt 
dieser Name als Ortsbezeichnung und Station der Wiistenwande- 
rung im Alten Testament auf; er steht in nahem Zusammenhang 
mit dem Durchzug durchs Meer. Dieses Geschehnis der Rettung 
Israels und der Vernichtung des nachsetzenden Agypterheeres ist 
ja speziell als Unterpfand der Erwahlung betrachtet worden. Auf 
Grund der Funde von Ras-Samra und der Entzifferung der dort ent- 
deckten, in neuer Konsonantenkeilschrift geschriebenen mytho- 
logischen Texte, hat EiSfeldt!! einen uralten syrischen Kultplatz 
auf dem Dschebel-el-’akra nachgewiesen, den Zaphon, an dem er 


11 Ba‘al Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der Israeliten durchs 
Meer, 1932. 
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nun eine Reihe auch in Israel bekannter Mythologien beheimatet 
sein 148t. Dieser Ba al Zaphon aber hatte einen nordagyptischen 
Filialkult bei Pelusium am Anfang der westlichen Landzunge 
des sirbonischen Sees, und auf Grund der ganzen geographischen 
Situation macht es Ei®feld wahrscheinlich, da8 Durchzug und 
Rettung der Moseschar hier stattgefunden hat. Dann wire er 
also urspriinglich gar nicht im Jahwegebiet vor sich gegangen, und 
die Josephiten hatten in Jahwe zunichst nicht den Retter aus 
dieser Not gesehen. Ich glaube, man wird sich der Beweisfiihrung 
EiBfeldts nicht entziehen kénnen. Wie steht es dann aber mit der 
jetzigen alttestamentlichen Tradition, die jenes Ereignis ans 
Schilfmeer, d. h. an den dlanitischen Meerbusen verlegt und die 
Rettung allein Jahwe zuschreibt? Vielleicht ist hier einer jener 
Falle zu konstatieren, wo spitere Geschehnisse und spitere reli- 
gidse Entwicklung ein historisches Ereignis umfarbten und um- 
lokalisierten. Durch Mose war der Kenitergott Jahwe zum Gott 
der Josephiten und bald ganz Israels geworden, ihm dankten die 
Frommen den Besitz Palastinas. Die religidse und juristische Ver- 
pflichtung der Josephiten in Kade’ war nun der Spiegel, durch 
den man auch die friihere Geschichte betrachtete. So wurde 
Jahwe auch der Retter aus Agypten, und es war kein groBer 
Schritt mehr, da8 sich iiber die Erinnerung an jenen fernen sirbo- 
nischen See das bekanntere Bild vom Schilfmeer lagerte, dem 
Meerbusen im Jahweland, der in seiner geographischen Situation 
jener Lagune des Nildeltas aufs beste entsprach. Es zeugt fiir die 
tiefe Verwurzelung der Vorstellung vom kenitischen Jahwelande, 
daB diese Uberlagerung fast restlos das historische Bild verwan- 
delte. 

Waren hier die kenitischen Einfliisse so rege, so miissen wir uns 
fragen, ob sie nicht auch positiv in den paliastinischen Lebens- 
kreisen Israels noch spiirbar sind. Kann uns die alttestamentliche 
Literatur noch gewisse Spuren zeigen, aus denen wir die Nach- 
wirkungen kenitischen Traditionsgutes zu erkennen vermégen ? 
Man hat (Menes, ZAW, 1925, p. 33ff.) von einer Bauern- und einer 
Nomadentradition im Pentateuch gesprochen; vielleicht kénnen 
wir sie mit einer mosaisch-nordisraelitischen und einer kenitisch- 
siidisraelitischen (judiischen) identifizieren. Die Keniter sind all- 
miahlich in Juda aufgegangen, wie auch Jos. 15 57, die Nennung 
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einer Stadt Kain im judaischen Gebirge, beweist. So mag J, der 
judaische Schriftsteller, kenitische Traditionen bewahrt haben, 
wahrend der Ephraemit E mosaisches Gut sein eigen nennen 
kénnte. Dieser Tatbestand scheint mir in der verschiedenen Art 
vorzuliegen, wie die beiden Quellen den Beginn der Verehrung 
Jahwes unter diesem Namen darstellen. J 148t in seiner alteren 
Schicht bereits Kain und Abel ihre Opfer fiir Jahwe darbringen, 
wahrend seine jiingere Schicht aus nicht mehr ersichtlichen Griin- 
den die Jahweverehrung erst von Enos an datiert (Gen. 4 3 und 
26). E dagegen la8t erst Mose am Horeb seinen Gott auch dem 
Namen nach kennenlernen. Hier zeigt sich die kenitische Gebun- 
denheit des Jahwisten: Fiir seine Auffassung war Jahwe der Gott 
von Urzeit her, und er reproduziert dabei nur den Glauben der 
Keniter, die freilich Jahwe seit alters als ihren Gott wuBten. Der 
nordisraelitische Elohist dagegen verdolmetscht die religiédse Ge- 
schichte seines Stammes, wenn er ihn durch seinen Fiihrer Mose 
erst am Horeb mit Jahwe bekannt werden laBt. Nicht J, nur E 
glaubt daher auch vor der Notwendigkeit zu stehen, diesen Namen 
seinen Landsleuten zu erklaren (Ex. 3 14), ein Versuch, den J nie 
macht. 

Die Divergenz in der Bezeichnung des Gottesberges hatten wir 
bereits zu erkliren versucht. Dann bewahrte J den Namen des 
uralten kenitischen Heiligtums Sinai, E den des Horeb, der fiir 
Mose der eigentliche Offenbarungsberg wurde. Beide Namen 
fielen natiirlich in der spateren Uberlicferung zusammen. 

Nicht so einfach ist der Wechsel im Namen des Schwiegervaters 
des Mose, der bei E Jethro hei8t, waihrend ihn J zweimal Reguel 
nennt (Ex. 2 18, Nu. 10 29), zu erklaren. In der ersten der beiden 
J-Stellen ist nach G vielleicht ,,Jethro“ zu lesen, wahrend in der 
zweiten, wo Hobab ein ,,ben Reguel“ genannt wird, dieses ,,ben“ 
méglicherweise nur ,,Schiiler“ oder ,,Anhanger“ bedeutet. Man 
kénnte so vielleicht zwischen Jethro als dem Schwiegervater des 
Mose, iiber dessen Namen bei E keine Zweifel zu bestehen scheinen, 
und Reguel als einem beriihmten kenitischen Jahwepriester der 
Vorzeit oder gar dem Stifter des Levitenordens scheiden. Seinen 
Namen hatte dann die kenitisch-judaische Quelle J durch einen 
Zufall bewahrt. 

Letztlich kénnte die Abneigung, die der Elohist augenschein- 

17* 
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lich gegen den Gebrauch des Gottesnamens Jahwe selbst hegt, und 
im Gegensatz dazu die Selbstverstindlichkeit seiner Anwendung 
beim Jahwisten darauf zuriickgefiihrt werden, daB der den Siid- 
stiimmen vertraute Name den Nordisraeliten eben doch noch 
langere Zeit fremd und ungewohnt blieb. 

Neben diesen Nachwirkungen kenitischen Traditionsgutes, die 
sich auf den Gebrauch bestimmter variierender Namen erstrecken, 
1aBt sich jedoch ein gréBerer Komplex speziellen Inhaltes, den wir 
freilich auf literargeschichtlichem Wege erst gewinnen miissen, 
vielleicht als aus Kade’, das hei®t aber von den Kenitern stam- 
mend, erweisen. Es handelt sich um einen Gesetzeskérper, der aus 
den jetzt verstreuten alttestamentlichen Bestimmungen in der 
altesten orientalischen Stilform ,,Wenn ein Mann .. .“‘ zusammen- 
zusetzen ware!2. Wahrscheinlich hat Mose in Kade’, dem ,,Rechts- 
quell“ von Gen. 147, neben der religidsen auch eine juristische 
Neuordnung vorgenommen; es liegt nahe, dabei an eine Uber- 
nahme kenitischer Gesetze zu denken. Daf gewisse juristische 
Satzungen des Pentateuchs noch aus der Zeit des Kades-Stamme- 
bundes herriihren kénnten, hat schon Kittel (Geschichte, 15, p. 452) 
betont. Ist dies aber anzunehmen, so verdienen bei dem Versuch, 
Reste dieser alteren Gesetze mit noch vorhandenen alttestament- 
lichen Geboten zu identifizieren, diejenigen Bestimmungen ohne 
weiteres den Vorzug, die in der genannten, fiir den alten Orient 
einzig und zahlreich belegten Stilgattung ,,Wenn ein Mann .. .“ 
abgefaBt sind. Es ergibt sich dann aus den uns erhaltenen Sat- 
zungen dieser Form ein Rechtskodex von 52 Gesetzen, von denen 
38 ausgesprochen strafrechtlichen Charakter tragen. Gerade ein 
Strafrecht aber ist fiir ein Rechtszentrum erforderlich, das zentral 
im Gebiete von —- dem Stammesrecht unterworfenen — No- 
maden liegt. Wie der Stil und der strafrechtliche Inhalt, so emp- 
fiehlt auch die Tatsache, daB 14 Gesetze dieses Wenn-Codex sich 
bei Hammurapi wiederfinden, seine Ansetzung in diese relativ 
friihe kenitische Zeit, und seine geistige Haltung verstirkt diese 
Wahrscheinlichkeit. So findet sich z. B. in ihm die primitive For- 
derung, da8 ein st68iges Rind gesteinigt und nicht gegessen wer- 

12 Vgl. iiber diese Methode und ihre iiberraschenden Ergebnisse fiir den 


alttestamentlichen Bestand an weltlichen Gesetzen A. Jirku, Das weltliche 
Recht im Alten Testament, Giitersloh 1927. 
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den soll, wenn es einen Menschen tétete (Ex. 21 2s—s2). Unsere 
Annahme wird ferner durch eine sich ebenfalls hier findende Be- 
stimmung gestiitzt, die der systematischen Sklavenjagd innerhalb 
blutsverwandter Stamme einen Riegel vorschieben will, also durch- 
aus beduinische Verhiltnisse voraussetzt (Dt.24 7). Die wei- 
teren Gesetze sind zum Teil familienrechtlicher Art, so die An- 
drohung der Todesstrafe fiir den ungeratenen Sohn (Dt. 211s—212), 
zum Teil beruhen sie auf dem alten Prinzip der Talion, so bei Ver- 
wundung im Streite, wenn ein dauernder K6rperschaden zuriick- 
bleibt (Ex. 21 1s—25), oder bei falscher Zeugenaussage, wobei die 
Strafe des falschlich bezeugten Vergehens den Verleumder treffen 
soll (Dt. 1916—19a). Privatrechtlicher Natur sind lediglich ein 
Komplex von 5 Gesetzen iiber die als Sklavin verkaufte Tochter 
(Ex. 21 7—11) — vermutlich wollte hier das offizielle Recht hau- 
figen sippenrechtlichen Eigenmichtigkeiten vorbeugen —, ein 
Erbrechtsparagraph (Dt. 21 15—17) und ein rituell gefarbtes Hei- 
ratsverbot fiir die zweimal geschiedene Frau, die zu ihrem ersten 
Mann nicht mehr zuriickkehren darf (Dt.24 1—41a). Eine Bestim- 
mung iiber die zu erlassende Kriegspflicht des Neuvermahlten 
(Dt. 24 5) und eine Satzung iiber die Leviratsehe (Dt. 25 5—10) 
wurde vielleicht zwecks allgemeiner Durchfiihrung in die offizielle 
Verkiindung des Rechtsplatzes aufgenommen. Diese wenigen Aus- 
nahmen andern aber nichts an dem Charakter des Kodex als eines 
strafrechtlichen. Talion, die zweimal angezogene Institution der 
Blutrache, die sehr harten Strafen weisen in alte Zeit, und zwei- 
mal, namlich Ex. 22 6—s (Deponierung von Sachwerten) und 
Ex. 22 9—12 (Ersatzpflicht des Hirten fiir das Vieh) wird die even- 
tuelle Appellation an das Rechtszentrum ausdriicklich bestimmt. 
Ein Gesetz somit, das die notwendige Erginzung des Stammes- 
rechts durch ein an heiligem Platz dargebotenes Strafrecht héherer 
Instanz darstellt. Es besteht die Wahrscheinlichkeit, da8 wir es 
bei den Wenn-Gesetzen dieser Formulierung mit den Resten eines 
groBeren kenitischen Rechtskodex zu tun haben, das am Heilig- 
tum zu KadeS in Geltung war. Sollte unsere Annahme zu Recht 
bestehen, so hatten wir in diesen Gesetzen ein betrachtliches Stiick 
kenitischen Erbes vor uns. 

Aber wir kénnen vielleicht noch einen Schritt weitergehen und 
unser Augenmerk nach dem Inhalt dieses juristischen Traditions- 
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gutes auf die auBere Form, in der es dargeboten wurde, richten. 
Wenn wir an die altsinaitischen Inschriften von Serabit-el-hadem 
denken, die, aus dem Keniterlande stammend, ein Bindeglied zwi- 
schen Hieroglyphen und altkanaaniischer Schrift darstellen, wenn 
wir den kulturellen Einflu8 der Oase KadeS auf die Josephiten 
recht wiirdigen und dazu noch die Nachricht von 1. Chron. 2 55 
heranziehen, wo die Herkunft der Schreibergeschlechter als keni- 
tisch bezeichnet wird, so gewinnt die schon von Sellin!* geauBerte 
Vermutung an Wahrscheinlichkeit, daB die Josephiten das alt- 
kanaaniische Alphabet von den Kenitern iibernahmen. 

Und doch, bei der Bedeutung des kenitischen Einflusses, den 
wir im Anfang darzulegen versuchten, sind im ganzen gesehen diese 
Reste als spiirlich zu bezeichnen. So taucht die Frage auf, ob etwa 
im Verlauf der israelitischen Geschichte selbst ein Umschwung in 
der bisher dem Siidstamme durchweg giinstigen Stimmung einge- 
treten sein kénnte, der die Betonung des kenitischen Erbes und 
die Riickbeziehung auf es verwischt hatte. Und tatsichlich ist ein 
solcher zu beobachten. Vielleicht liegt in ihm begriindet, daB z. B. 
Dt. 33 2 der Name Kade geandert wurde; ein typisches Zeugnis 
aber ist Gen. 4, die Geschichte von Kains Brudermord. Der die- 
sen Abschnitt umgebende Text, der sog. Keniterstammbaum 
(Gen. 4 1, 17—24) weist eine durchaus positive Stellungnahme zu 
Kain auf: Er ist der Erstling des Menschengeschlechts, ein Stiadte- 
bauer und der Ahnherr eines weitverzweigten Stammes; man 
riihmt die Intensitat seiner Blutrache, die sich siebenfach, bei La- 
mech gar 77fach auswirkt. Eingefiigt in diese Verse aber steht 
der Bericht von dem furchtbaren Morde, den Kain an seinem 
Bruder beging und der ihn zu dem gottverfluchten, unstaten und 
fliichtigen Trager des Kainszeichens machte. Und doch enthalt 
auch diese Geschichte, die den Stamm Kain in Verruf bringen will, 
eine Reihe von Ziigen, deren urspriinglich fiir Kain giinstige Hal- 
tung unschwer zu erkennen ist. Das Kainszeichen, das — in der 
jetzigen Erzihlung ein Unding — den Triiger unverletzlich macht, 
ist nichts anderes als die uralte in die Stirn geritzte Jahwetiitowie- 
rung des liegenden Kreuzes (vgl. das Taw von Ez 9 4, das im alt- 
kanaaniischen Alphabet die Form eines liegenden Kreuzes hat), 
das Ehrenmal der Kampfer fiir Jahwe, das sie gleichzeitig unter 

13 Hinleitung in das Alte Testament®, 1929, p. 8. 
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den besonderen Schutz der Gottheit stellte. Seine Verleihung soll 
vielleicht, wie Menes (ZAW, 1925, p. 52f.) annimmt, die Berufung 
Kains zur Jahweverehrung darstellen. Die Tatsachen sind also 
durch dieses antikenitische Flugblatt in das gerade Gegenteil ver- 
kehrt; auch die wandernde Lebensweise kenitischer Handwerker- 
sippen gilt nun als Folge des Jahwefluches. 

Ob dem Bericht von Gen. 4 irgendwelche historische Begebnisse 
zugrunde liegen, ist kaum auszumachen. Man kénnte an die Aus- 
rottung eines schwicheren Bruderstammes Abel durch Kain den- 
ken, die zu bestimmter Zeit von den Israeliten als Anla8 gottlicher 
Verfluchung vorgeschoben worden wire; es liegt dann nahe, auch 
den Edomspruch des Amos (1 11), der von einer Ausrottung des 
Bruderstammes redet, auf dieses Ereignis zu beziehen. Diese Deu- 
tung hat vor den Theorien, die Menes (ZAW, 1925, p. 33ff.) auf- 
stellt, den Vorzug der Einfachheit. 

Grund nun zu einem soichen Stimmungswechsel war unter der 
Voraussetzung gegeben, die wir schon weiter oben kennenlernten, 
namlich bei einer Identifizierung Kains mit Edom. Edom, in der 
vorexilischen Literatur nicht wesentlich befehdet, hat seit dem 
Falle Jerusalems, an dessen Zerstérung sich edomitische Scharen 
aktiv beteiligten, einen chauvinistischen Ha8 der Juden geerntet, 
die alsbald in immer neuen Variationen Tod und Verderben iiber 
es herabzuwiinschen begannen. Diese Feindschaft gegen Edom 
hat nun in starkem Ma8e auch auf die Beurteilung Kains abge- 
farbt, als dessen Nachfahren man die Edomiter betrachtete. So 
kann mit Sicherheit angenommen werden, da8 mit Edom auch 
Kain durch die Ereignisse des Jahres 586 in Verruf gekommen ist, 
obwohl natiirlich damals Kain schon lange aufgehért hatte, als 
eigener Stamm zu bestehen. In der fiir das Alte Testament typi- 
schen Art wurde dieses nun iiber die Keniter gesprochene Urteil 
auch in die Darstellung der friiheren Geschichte eingearbeitet. 
Die Spriiche, die dem Seher Bileam in den Mund gelegt sind, wei- 
sen nun auch eine Prophezeiung gegen Kain auf, das dem Unter- 
gange geweiht ist und bald von Assur hinweggefiihrt werden wird 
(Nu. 24 21). Wie in den Keniterstammbaum ein antikenitisches 
Pamphlet eingefiigt bzw. aus einer alten neutralen Nachricht ein 
Brudermord und eine géttliche Verfluchung konstruiert wurde, 
sahen wir bereits. Besonders der Priesterkodex hat es dann unter- 
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nommen, auch in der Darstellung der Wiistenwanderung hier und 
da den Midianitern, wie die Keniter hier nach dem Namen ihrer 
Landschaft heiBen, etwas am Zeuge zu flicken: Aus den Moabite- 
rinnen, die nach der Erzahlung des JE bei Abel Sittim ins Lager 
kamen, ist bei P eine Midianiterin geworden, die samt dem Israeli- 
ten, der sich mit ihr abgab, getétet wird (Nu. 25cff.), und der 
gleiche Schriftsteller berichtet zweimal von einer Rachefehde 
gegen Midian (Nu. 25 ieff. und 31 1-12). Der historische Wert 
diirfte bei diesen Erzih!ungen, ebenso vielleicht bei denen iiber 
Edom, gleich null sein; sie entstammen lediglich der nachexilischen 
antiedomitischen Geisteshaltung in Juda. Diese Tatsache hat 
fiir unsere Betrachtung eine besondere Bedeutung. Vischers These 
namlich (Jahwe der Gott Kains, p. 2), daB sich aus den alttestament- 
lichen Quellen nur noch erkennen lasse, welche Stellung den Ke- 
nitern von der biblischen Geschichte zugewiesen sei, nicht aber 
mehr, welche Rolle sie in der Geschichte der arabischen Stamme 
und in der allgemeinen Religionsgeschichte spielten, ist nicht an- 
zuerkennen. Die abschlieBende AT-Redaktion hatte kein Interesse 
daran, den Kenitern eine positive Rolle in der Geschichte Alt- 
israels zuzuweisen. Vielmehr empfand das Alte Testament die Not- 
wendigkeit des Keniterberichts letztlich als etwas, dem man gern 
aus dem Wege gegangen wire. Was wir also erschlossen haben, 
mu8 objektiv-historisch, nicht subjektiv alttestamentlich-theolo- 
gisch oder alttestamentlich-deskriptiv, gewertet werden. 

Im Laufe der Jahrhunderte haben die politischen Geschehnisse 
und die Verschiebungen in der Geschichtsbetrachtung das Bild des 
befreundeten Siidlandes, aus dem mancher Segen fiir Jahwe und 
Israel erwuchs, in das eines verhaBten und mit dem Gottesfluch 
belegten Feindes verwandelt. Aus dem Sohne des Urmenschen- 
paares, dem Freunde Israels in den Bedrangnissen der Volkwer- 
dung und dem Mitteilhaftigen, ja, Vorkimpfer des Jahweglaubens 
wurde Kain das Urbild des friedlosen, unstiten, in die Gottes- 
ferne verstoBenen Mérders. Zu solch einem Wandel war die Ge- 
schichtsschreibung des Alten Testaments durchaus fahig. Das er- 
klart sich aus der einzigartigen Vitalitit, mit der sie Vergangen- 
heit, Gegenwart und Zukunft in einem Bilde, einem Begriff, einer 
Lehre zusammenschaute. Jahwe und das erwihlte Israel — diese 
Zweiheit ist das einzige statische Element ihres Denkens iiberhaupt, 
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und nur von diesem Blickpunkte aus hat die Betrachtung histori- 
scher Begebnisse Sinn und Zweck. So haben diese von sich aus 
weder absolute Bedeutung noch feststehende Kriterien. Sie wan- 
deln sich in ewigem buntfarbigem Wechsel je nach ihrer Bezie- 
hung zu ebendiesem Mittelpunkte allen Denkens und Urteilens. 
Die Keniter bieten ein Beispiel dieses Sachverhaltes. 

Aber was die rein religidse Betrachtung der alttestamentlichen 
Schriftsteller schlieBlich ergab, beriihrt das historische Urteil 
nicht. Dieses mu8 dahin lauten, da8 gar manche Wurzel im Anfang 
und gar manche Verbindungsfiaden auch in spaterer Zeit von Kain, 
dem urspriinglichen Verehrer Jahwes, zu Israel, seinem spateren 
Diener, fiihren. Das Alte Testament weist noch Spuren auf von 
den Kinfliissen des Keniterstammes auf die Entwicklung des 
Jahweglaubens. 
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A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO ACTS! 


MORTON S. ENSLIN 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T is hardly an exaggeration to say that the world of biblical 

scholarship has eagerly awaited the appearance of the Commen- 
tary on Acts which was to complete the first series of studies of 
The Beginnings of Christianity. The original proposal of Professors 
Foakes Jackson and Lake to make “an exhaustive study of the 
Acts of the Apostles .... in order to prepare for a right under- 
standing of the history of the Christian Church” was, as they 


planned it, an ambitious one, but one which met with instant 
favor. Now after more than twenty years the work has been com- 
pleted. The first volume of Prolegomena appeared in 1920 and 
at once took its place as a solid and definite contribution to know- 
ledge. It provoked much criticism because of what was called its 
coldly detached attitude. To many others, however, this was its 
chief excellence. This was followed two years later by the second 
volume dealing with the complicated questions of the composition 
and authorship of Acts and the history of their treatment by other 
representative critics. While Professors Jackson and Lake them- 
selves produced the bulk of material for both volumes, they made 
a real innovation by inviting other scholars to contribute chapters 
in the various fields in which each was expert. In one case chapters 


1 The Beginnings of Christianity: Part I, The Acts of the Apostles, edited 
by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D. D. and Kirsopp Lake, D. D., D. Litt. Vols. 
IV—V, English Translation, Commentary, and Additional Notes to the 
Commentary by Kirsopp Lake, D.D., D. Litt. and Henry J. Cadbury, 
Ph. D. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London and New York. 1933. Pp. 421, 548. 
Price $7.50 each. 
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were produced on the same subject by scholars whose views were 
diametrically opposed. The third volume, which appeared in 1926, 
was devoted to the text of Acts and was produced by the late 
Professor Ropes. It will stand as a model for all time of what 
a textual study should be. The preparation of the Commentary 
fell to Professor Lake alone. In this task he has been ably seconded 
by Professor Cadbury who became co-editor. From his long study 
of the Lucan writings none was better fitted than Cadbury for 
this position. The resulting two volumes provide each the opport- 
unity to bring his rare talents to expression. 

It is safe to say that no single book of the Bible, or for that 
matter of any other text, has received such an exhaustive study 
in one edition as has Acts. Its more than 2500 closely printed 
pages make it a second Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. The 
last two volumes, recently appeared, comprise the Commentary 
proper and a series of long detached notes. Of these, 28 are by 
Lake and Cadbury, 9 by other scholars. 

The volume of Commentary carries a new translation by the 
editors, which exactly corresponds to the notes. It is a real trans- 
lation, and, as such, is actually at times its own commentary. 
When the Greek text is ungrammatical or obscure, the English 
faithfully reveals it. 

One of the chief values of the Commentary is its emphasis on 
textual problems, particularly in the matter of the Western text. 
Ropes had printed the B-text and the Western text on opposite 
pages. Lake has contributed the next step. Although sharing 
Ropes’ view that on the whole the B-text is superior to the Wes- 
tern, Lake is rather more doubtful than most recent editors and 
has accordingly often discussed the Western variants in his notes. 
This discussion of the alternate text and of its origin, even in 
readings which have not been followed, is a very valuable feature 
of the Commentary. One quotation reveals the position adopted : 

My own tentative opinion is that the intrinsic superiority of the B-text 
indicates that the Western text is in the main a paraphrastic recension 
based on a text resembling the B-text but not identical with it. The 

B-text itself is not the original text but is a revision. It is not para- 

phrastic like the Western text, but is none the less a recension. The work 


of the next textual editor of Acts will be to investigate the difference 
between the B-text and the text presupposed by the Western paraphrase. 
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It would not be surprising if he found that the difference varied con- 
siderably, and that in chapter XV the B-text has been edited rather more 
than in most places. The alternative would be to accept the Western 
text as original, and to regard the B-text as a ‘scholarly’ revision. The 
present edition has not attempted todeal fully with this problem, because 
the first step was to fix clearly the nature of the Western text and 


establish the facts.” 

That some of the sources of Acts may have been in Aramaic is 
assumed, but the theory of Torrey that the first half of Acts is a 
translation from an Aramaic document is rejected. The fact that 
the discussion of Acts 15 16 f. presupposed the LXX rendering 
of Amos 9 11f., which differs widely from the Hebrew, to take 
but one example, is, as the editors point out, decisive evidence 
against Torrey’s theory of a continuous Aramaic source. Further- 
more, the impossible explanations of Semitic names (e. g., Bar- 
nabas 4 36; Elymas or Bar-jesus 13 8) raise the question whether 
the author actually knew enough Aramaic to venture the trans- 
lation of such a source had he had one. To my mind, however, 
the most devasting argument to Torrey’s whole contention is the 
early date which he is thus forced to postulate for both Luke 
and Acts. 

No survey of the Commentary and of its Notes could fail to 
mention the lexicographical material which the industry of the 
editors has made available. Word studies, complete studies of 
grammatical niceties, exhaustive studies of proper names—in 
short, it would be difficult to find any point so obscure or appar- 
ently insignificant that it has not been deemed worthy of atten- 
tion. The fact that imoCwuara has been discussed to the extent 
of ten pages is a sample of the encyclopedic fulness of these ex- 
traordinary volumes. 

In short, it is impossible to describe the volumes in any detail, 
and furthermore such a procedure would be wasted labor, since 
every student of Christian beginnings will of necessity study them 
for himself. The new material in these volumes is immense; the 
basic attitude, however, toward the phenomenon of the rise of 
early Christianity is, as would naturally be expected, in essential 
agreement with that maintained in the earlier volumes of the 


2 Vol. IV, p. 170. 
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series. Occasional minor changes occur. For example, Lake some- 
what cautiously retreats from the view advocated by Ramsay 
and adopted in the Earlier Epistles of St. Paul that the “Galatians” 
were the inhabitants of Lystra, Iconium, and Derbe. Personally, 
I share his doubts. To refer to those folk as “Galatians”, simply 
because they lived in the Roman province of Galatia, would be 
like referring to native Idumeans or the inhabitants of Caesarea 
or Samaria as “Judeans” simply because Rome had united Idu- 
mea, Samaria, and Judea to form a province designated by the 
word Judea. I am surprised that a by no means impossible solu- 
tion of the linguistic difficulty of Acts 16 6 has never commended 
itself to scholars. A full stop after x#pay, with the puzzling cwAv- 
Oévres made correlative with eA@dvres of v. 7 and thus sub- 
ordinate to the main verb éeipa{ov would seem to me a not 
impossible solution of the famous crux. At least it would avoid 
the necessity of striving to make the aorist participle describe 
action subsequent to that of its main verb, and would allow the 
participle to stand in a more normal word order. 

Aside, however, from such occasional and minor evidences of 
‘conversion’, the position of the editors is essentially that of the 
earlier volumes, and with this position I am in almost entire agree- 
ment. Accordingly, the conclusion of this brief appreciation may 
be devoted to a few general observations. 

My own impression from an almost microscopic study of the 
volumes is an increased doubt as to the accuracy of the book 
of Acts as history,—and this in spite of the occasionally almost 
surprising caution and reserve of the editors. Perhaps I should 
say, an increased doubt as to the faithfulness with which Luke 
reproduced his sources, for no one in his sober senses can fail 
to realize the hopelessness of the task of understanding early 
Christianity without Acts, faulty though it certainly is. 

That Luke, to whom we may refer as the author, as Cadbury 
aptly remarks, “out of convenience if not out of conviction”, 
used sources is of course obvious. It would not be so obvious if 
we did not have Mark and Matthew, yet even without them we 
could hardly doubt that tradition both written and oral had been 
available. That his use of sources is not restricted to the pre- 
paration of the Gospel is, of course, obvious. To me the most 
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puzzling problem of his use of sources is the large number of 
doublets. He omits the story of the Feeding of the Four Thousand 
in the Gospel, but again and again both in the Gospel and the 
Acts he seemingly repeats a saying or incident which he had 
earlier given in a different setting. This is most plausibly due 
to the fact that he found it in two different traditions. It may be 
that chapters 1—5 of Acts depend upon parallel sources (Harnack’s 
Jer. A and Jer. B); Lake may be correct in his guess (see note 
on Acts 7 57) that Luke was acquainted with a double (written) 
tradition of Stephen’s death. In both of these cases, however, the 
assumed two sources are combined to form his own account. In 
two other cases, the opposite phenomenon occurs. Very plausibly 
the visits to Jerusalem recorded in Acts 11 and Acts 15 are, as 
the editors argue, one and the same; perhaps less probably, yet 
certainly not impossibly, we have another doublet visit to Jeru- 
salem at the ends of the so called Second and Third Journeys. 
That in each case there is the strange reference to a vow entailing 
shaving of the head (18 18 and 21 23) is certainly striking. The 
strange thing to me is that we never have triplets. Is it conceiv- 
able that all of this evidence could be brought into harmony on 
the assumption of two rival traditions—perhaps emanating from 
Jerusalem and Antioch—which would not be limited to the 
stories of Acts 11 and 15 but might well be far more inclusive ? 

But vastly more significant to me than the fact that Luke used 
sources is the problem of how he used them. Since the problem 
of sources in the Synoptic Gospels is on the whole simpler than 
in Acts, we can for the moment consider the matter in relation 
to the Third Gospel. Toward the multiple source theory, with its 
Galilean source, its Perean source, and its L, I find myself skep- 
tical in the extreme. That Luke used Mark is certain; that he 
used another source, variously known as Q, Logia, and § is highly 
probable; that he used Matthew not impossible. Nor is it unlikely 
that he gained his information from other channels as well. All 
this should, however, not obscure the fact that Luke was an 
author not a mere collector of traditions. It is obvious that he 
wrote for a purpose. He had a very definite view of the un- 
folding history of early Christianity and he wrote to give ex- 
pression to this view. More and more I am inclined to feel that 
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he did not scruple to revamp, alter, suppress, or rewrite totally 
his sources if the exigencies of the case demanded. It appears to 
me that the sole value of L—to cite but one example—is that it 
gives relief to puzzled interpreters of the Third Gospel who can- 
not bring themselves to allow Luke to make (or make up) history, 
but find it necessary to postulate another source for him to draw 
upon. 

That he exercised the same freedom in Acts which he did in the 
Gospel appears to me not only highly probable but demonstrable. 
In this connection his use of speeches is of point. Whatever tra- 
dition may have come to him of actual speeches or preaching 
of the early Christians, the final form and composition of them 
was his own. The notes in the Commentary as well as Cadbury’s 
detached note, “The Speeches of Acts,” would make that certain 
even if there had ever been just ground for doubting the con- 
tention. 

But my growing skepticism as to the fidelity with which Luke 
reproduces the actual facts finds further confirmation in these 
volumes. Professor Cadbury has made an amazingly strong case 
for his contention that “EAAyno7js does not mean a Greek-speak- 
ing Jew but a gentile, and that accordingly the narrative of 
Stephen’s execution would imply gentiles already among the dis- 
ciples. Furthermore, if this view be accepted and the reading 
*Tovdaior (Acts 2 5) be rejected, it is obvious that Luke is main- 
taining that from the beginning the gentiles heard and the Jews 
refused the testimony of the Spirit. That this is actual history 
probably few will desire to maintain. 

Much has often been made of Luke’s account of Pentecost in 
seeking to answer the question of his relationship to Paul. How 
could he have known Paul and yet so completely have misunder- 
stood what glossolalia was? This point may well be correct. 
I would desire to add one further point. It appears to me that 
here again Luke is deliberately, rather than carelessly, rewriting 
his source. Pentecost was for him the most significant moment 
in the history of the Christian movement. Then it was that the 
promised Spirit had come upon the disciples. It marked the first 


3 Cf. my article “The Five Books of Matthew” in the Harvard Theolog- 
ical Review, Vol. XXIII, 1931, pp. 80—83. 
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great advance. Can there be any question but that his portrayal 
of the multiplicity of tongues (i. e. languages) reflects Genesis 11 ? 
At the tower of Babel because of men’s sins there had resulted 
a confusion of speech as a punishment. But it was not ever to 
continue. Eventually this sign of God’s displeasure would vanish. 
In line with the prophetic picture of Isa. 66 1s (“the time cometh, 
that I will gather all nations and tongues’) is the explicit state- 
ment of Test. XII Patr., Jud. 253 xai éverGe eis acy kupiov 
kat yAoooa pia Kal ovK éorat Tvebua Tavyns To’ Bedtap. The 
view may not have been universal, but it apparently was not 
unknown, that in the future this badge of sin would be removed. 
And Pentecost gave a quick glimpse of the future blessed state. 
Small wonder that Luke introduces gentiles into the picture at 
this dramatic moment. That he corsiders the actual gentile mission 
began here is perhaps unlikely—the strong emphasis on the signi- 
ficance of the death of Stephen, the repetition of phrase in 8 4 and 
11 19, the introduction of Paul prematurely and, to my mind quite 
unhistorically, into the picture, all would seem to indicate that to 
Luke this was the moment of change of policy—yet he does not 


hesitate to strike the note proleptically at the very beginning, 
even as he did in the case of the ‘former treatise’ in Luke 4. 

In view of this twofold phenomenon—the certain use of sources 
and the entire readiness to alter and transform them—arises the 
question of Luke’s knowledge of the Pauline Epistles. The ortho- 
dox view of course is that he did not know them. Lake who is 
rarely orthodox raises the question: 


An extreme possibility may be mentioned. I have never felt quite 
so certain as both Mr. Emmet and Professor Windisch were in Vol. II. 
that Luke knew nothing about the Pauline Epistles. Admittedly he made 
little or no use of them; but it would be an extraordinary thing that 
anyone who so clearly was either a member of the Pauline circle, or had 
access to its traditions, should have been ignorant of letters which were 
well known both in Rome and Antioch (Testibus Clement and Ignatius) 
so soon after Acts was written. 

It seems to me not impossible that he knew the Epistles and perhaps 
even thought that Christians were gaining a wrong impression of the 
work done by Paul, who was unfairly represented by letters written 
controversially and for special purposes. Is it an accident that he de- 
scribes Paul’s first dealings with the Romans, the Corinthians, the Ephe- 
sians, and the Thessalonians? If it be not, it is possibly justifiable to go 
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a step further, and emphasize the fact that Galatia is the remaining 

church which Paul founded and wrote to. If Luke knew this and had 

any interest in the foundation of the Pauline churches, he may have 
noted that the narrative, as it was in his sources, gave no place after 

xvi. 6 for the foundation of the Galatian churches. Possibly he thought 

that it belonged to the period, just before Paul went to Europe, for 

which his two main sources gave him no information. Moreover it is not 

impossible that he was right.‘ 
It seems to me that the point is well taken. I would not seek to find 
or stress verbal dependencies such as wrop@eiv (9 21 with Gal. 1 13, 
23) or CyAwTas Urapxwv (22 3). In fact it is not fair to compare 
the heavy dependance upon Mark with the slight or no use of the 
Epistles. After all the two sources were totally different. Mark’s 
account would naturally be very convenient. The Epistles would 
yield little or no direct fruit. 

For those who hold the traditional view that Luke, the com- 
panion of Paul, actually was the author of Acts, I see no pos- 
sibility of escape from the conclusion that he must have known 
the letters. Since I do not share this view as to the authorship, 
I would not be inclined to use it as an argument. Yet even so, the 
evident admiration of the author for Paul, and the fact that he 
devoted half his volume to a chronicle of Paul’s experiences make 
it to me unthinkable that he was unacquainted with the letters. 
His occasional clashes with them in point of fact and of emphasis 
would seem to me entirely natural and in keeping with his com- 
pletely free use of sources. After all, the most serious difficulty 
is not the deliberate alteration of the Pentecost story nor the 
account of an extra journey to Jerusalem. For most scholars it is 
the portrait of Paul himself. In fact the chief stone of stumbling 
is Paul’s action in Jerusalem with the four men who had taken 
the voluntary vow. To Luke, such a word as “to the Jew I became 
as a Jew that I might win Jews” may well have seemed an ample 
justification both for this incident and the earlier one of Acts 18 18. 
And it is not impossible that he was right. To be sure, Paul had 
broken with Judaism and was never happier than when proclaim- 
ing his freedom. On the other hand, his indignant question, “If 
I still preach circumcision, why am I still persecuted ?” suggests 
that to some of his gentile hearers he was, as he once boasted, 

4 Vol. V, pp. 238f. 

18 
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‘a Hebrew of the Hebrews.’ In fact, the evidence that Paul’s liber- 
ation was by no means as real as his exuberant tone at times 
implies is not wanting. Nor should it be forgotten that it is by 
no means clear that he had not actually circumcised Titus, a gen- 
tile, although, of course, not as a result of compulsion but through 
grace! Accordingly, I find no difficulty in assuming that Luke was 
familiar with the Epistles of Paul, even though he did not often 
find them rich in material for his own composition. 

In concluding these observations which have forced themselves 
upon me anew as I have studied these volumes, I am the more 
dubious about the possibility of any real advance in the source 
analysis of Acts. Even in the Third Gospel, in spite of the amaz- 
ingly fortunate accident that a primary source Mark and a prob- 
able clue to a second source by virtue of a parallel Matthew are 
preserved, we quickly reach an impasse in source analysis, as is 
abundantly evidenced by the total disagreement of scholars, wide 
the multiple source theories, the more than dubious L, the un- 
happy proto-Luke, our inability to determine the size or nature 
of Q, which now waxes, now wanes, and finally the indications 
that we shall awake some morning to find that it has become 
orthodox again to believe that Luke actually used Matthew. And 
this is true simply because Luke was a skilled author, not an adept 
with scissors and paste pot. If this is the case for the Gospel—and 
I do not feel the picture overdrawn—how much more difficult 
is it in Acts which stands alone. We may strive to learn all we 
can of Luke’s tendencies and habits in the Gospel, and then assume 
that he probably did much the same in the second half of his work, 
but it is sheer assumption, for we do not have the slightest idea 
of how he would have set about the first volume had he not had 
an earlier framework ready to hand. It may be unfair to end in so 
pessimistic a vein what started out to be an appreciation of such 
a notable and altogether admirable work as Lake and Cadbury 
have given us. Yet if I know these scholars—and I think I do—they 
both have an incurable and wholesome fear of giving a specious 
clarity to what is really obscure or of ‘crying peace, peace when 
there is no peace.’ 
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A THEORY OF TWO TRANSLATORS FOR THE 
GREEK GENESIS 


OTTO J. BAAB 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


N connection with a detailed study of the Septuagint Genesis! 

in an attempt to ascertain the definite character of this trans- 
lation, the possibility of more than one translator for the book 
was taken into consideration. Thackeray? has long since concluded 
that the Four Kingdoms, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah display evi- 
dence of the activity of more than one translator in the pro- 
duction of each of these books. According to Thackeray this 
division of labor may be looked for particularly in the longer 
books of the Old Testament, as Jeremiah, where the assignment 
might be deemed burdensome for a single translator. Perhaps 
the longer books were divided into two papyrus rolls for mecha- 
nical convenience in transcribing or in reading in the services 
of the synagogue. In that case each roll would be designated 
very naturally to an individual translator. Herrmann and Baum- 
gartel® have reinforced and extended the theory of Thackeray, 
maintaining that the work of several translators may be detected 
in Isaiah, and in the Minor Prophets also. 

In the light of these researches a legend recorded by Epipha- 


1 The text of the Géttingen Genesis, ed. Alfred Rahlfs, Stuttgart, 1926, 
has been used for this study. 

2 Journal of Theol. Studies. H. St. John Thackery, Vol. IV. pp. 245—266, 
398—411, 578—585. 

3 Herrmann and Baumgartel. Beitrige zur Entstehungsgeschichte der 
Septuaginta, Berlin, 1923. 
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nius* in the fourth century A. D. may be something more than 
the fanciful play of pious imagination. This story states that 
for each book of the Septuagint two men were appointed and 
locked up together in a cell, there presumably to share the task 
of making the translation. While details of this tale are doubtless 
fictitious, the central idea of two translators receives some veri- 
fication, when the various books are subjected to critical ex- 
amination. However, in the absence of specific information on 
the matter, any conclusion formulated must necessarily be ten- 
tatively presented and advocated. The same author may vary 
his style and choice of words from time to time. The desire for 
novelty and variety would surely cause an intelligent translator 
at least occasionally to depart from routine methods of translation 
and to incorporate new phraseologies and locutions. 

The theory here discussed is based upon a study of the trans- 
lation habits found in the two sections of the book of Genesis. 
Several thousand variants are revealed when the Massoretic and 
the Septuagint texts of Genesis are compared. Differences thus 
detected may be classified under a number of explanatory cate- 
gories such as dittography, haplography, homoioteleuton, addition 
and omission of letters, mistaken word-division, an unpointed text, 
ignorance of the Hebrew language, anthropomorphisms, anthropo- 
pathisms, euphemisms, Midrashic expositions, and an interest in 
writing Greek that would be acceptable to Hellenistic readers. 
Approximately equal sections of the Greek Genesis were scruti- 
nized further for information in respect to any consistent differ- 
ences in the use of the koine Greek. This language has a rich variety 
of expressions and is sufficiently flexible to impart fine distinctions 
and shades of meaning. Often the choice of any particular expres- 
sion is merely a matter of personal taste. For the sake of conven- 
ience Genesis 1 to 25 is designated as a, and Genesis 26 to 50 is 
referred to as b. 

First of all, there are differences in the two sections which are 
more or less independent of the Hebrew original, being variations 
in the Greek itself. Some of these differences may be noted. In a 


4 Patrologia Graeca, Vol. XLIII, col. 241: éxdory dé <vy7 BiBdos pia ére- 
8i8oro as eimev 7 BiBdos THs Tod Kédopov Tevécews mia (vy7, 4 "Efo8os trav hav 
Iopand rH GdAn vy}... 
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ovdeis is used three times, and ov@eis, its equivalent, not at all. 
In 6 the first term occurs four times, and ov@eis appears nine 
times. Evidently 6 shows a decided preference for od@eis. Concern- 
ing the words ay and ¢ay we may note that 4y is found in a eleven 
times, and éav occurs here eleven times also. In 6 av occurs ten 
times and éav fifteen times. Sos and its various forms appears 
in a sixteen times, and in b twenty-six times. Te (€ayre, éav Te yap, 
ete.) makes its appearance in a six times, in b thirteen times. The 
words 7aAw and ér: are used to translate the same Hebrew terms, 
and occur as follows: 7a)uw, in a three times, and in b seven times; 
év1, in a fourteen times, and in 6 thirty-five times. 

The different forms of the verb “to be’’, eiva:, are found in a 
on two hundred and eighteen occasions, and in 6 three hundred 
and three times. ws (ws av) appears in a sixteen times and in b thirty- 
nine times. ovv, often found in conjunction with viv, appears in 
a thirteen times, while occurring in 6 thirty-one times all told. 
dia occurs in a in two different passages, and for 6 the occurrences 
number five. ovrw, or ovTws are about equally distributed in a 
and 6, the count being fourteen and seventeen respectively. For 
dde the count is one and four. a seems to show a strong preference 
for ov mw}, using this phrase twelve times, although 6 uses it but 
four times. 

In the case of uy wore the occurrences total six for a and four- 
teen for b. ceavrou (or cavTov) shows itself in a on eight occasions, 
while 6 uses the expression only four times. toovros is found 
only in 6, three times. rép with the accusative is also only in 
b, where it appears three times. vré with the genitive is found 
only once in a, and four times in 6; with the accusative the 
count is six for a and three for b. #o7ep occurs not at all in a, 
and five times in b. 

Two common expressions in the Greek Genesis, influenced of 
course, by the prevalence of the various forms of the Hebrew i111, 
are Kai eyévero and éyévero dé, in the use of which a rather 
marked contrast is seen in the two divisions of Genesis. The first 
phrase, cai éyévero, is used in a sixty times, and in b eight times. 
The equivalent expression, éyévero de, occurs in a eleven times, 
and in b forty-three times. Thus « definitely shows a partiality 
for kat éyévero, while b.’s preference for éyévero dé is almost 
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equally pronounced. Here is a stylistic disagreement which can 
hardly be attributed to the basic Hebrew text or to a change in 
style on the part of an individual author. 

Certain habits of translating commonly recurring Hebrew words 
may now be briefly indicated. 

i133 is translated by xataxdrrew in a; by excorrew in b, 

NS" translated by éxropeverOar or expépew in a; by éuBadrew 
in b. 

SDN translated by éo/ew in a; and usually by cater lew in b. 

Dy—a prefers €0vy and b prefers Aaos. 

NW3 a uses eraipew or avaBdérew, but b prefers atpew. 

In the matter of scribal errors, mistranslations and the like, 
some differences are apparent between a and b. A has seventy-two 
cases of dittography and 6 has one hundred and sixteen. As to 
omissions of a letter, a has nine and b twenty-three. Additions of 
a letter amount to twelve for a and eighteen for b. In variants due 
to haplography a numbers twenty-three and 6 thirty-two. In 
general it may be said that a is more accurate in his translation 
than b. He hews to the line more closely, as can be seen when the 
number of Midrashic interpretations is noted in the two sections of 
the book. There are one hundred and seventy-five for a and two 
hundred and fifty-six for b. 

Of special interest is the treatment of the divine name® in 
Genesis. The translation clearly shows an accommodation to the 
needs and religious interests of a Hellenistic community, both 
Jewish and Gentile. The handling of the divine name in the Greek 
Genesis may be due to a practical religious necessity rather than 
to a hypothetically different underlying Hebrew text. The facts 
are as follows: In seventeen cases the LXX adds Oeds to the 
Hebraistic term «vpios. In but four cases does the Greek add 
xvptos to the name Oeds. Now for the Greek the word «vptos 
had no special divine connotation. It was a term applied as a title 
of respect to any one in authority, Aeds being the general word 
for divinity. What was more natural than that the LXX should 
add this term to the word for M11, «pros, and thereby make it 
clear that the divine being was meant ? 


5 Skinner, The Divine Names in Genesis, London, 1914, should be con- 
sulted for an able discussion of the whole problem. 
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What bearing does this Hellenistic emphasis have upon the pro- 
blem of two translators for the Greek Genesis? In the seventeen 
additions of Qeds to xvpros we find that a has sixteen of them, 
while in the six cases where xvpios is omitted from the phrase 
kuptos 6 Beds ais again conspicuous by its possession of a majority 
of the omissions, five out of six. Again, out of sixteen substitutions 
of Beds for xvpros only three are to be attributed to b. Considerable 
difficulty might be encountered in attempting to account for this 
situation on any other theory than that of duality of authorship, 
although tampering with the text, both Greek and Hebrew, in 
the interests of theology, must be reckoned with as a possible 
explanation. 

From the evidence adduced above two conclusions may be for- 
mulated. First, there are sufficient similarities in the two parts 
of Genesis to indicate some kind of collaboration or dependence, 
provided there were two translators. Second, enough differences 
and points of contrast have been indicated to render a theory of 
two translators worthy of serious consideration and further in- 
tensive investigation. A study of other Pentateuchal books of the 


Septuagint may do much to substantiate or invalidate the theory 
presented in this paper. 
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THE MECHANICS OF TRANSLATION GREEK 


J. MERLE RIFE 
EARLHAM COLLEGE 


RANSLATION Greek has, apparently from the very first, 

been criticized as peculiar and inferior. The following is an 
attempt to state the nature of the peculiarity and its principal 
cause. 


The peculiarities which distinguish any translation from original 
composition are mainly products of one of two opposite tendencies, 
literalness and artificiality. These are the Scylla and Charybdis of 


all translators. The easier and usual course is to fall into literalism, 
hence, for “Merry Christmas,” most Greeks in America say Kaka 
Xpiorovyevva, which is flat; while the Xpirrov-yevva evOuna which 
sometimes appears in print, sounds stilted. There are scholarly 
translators who deliberately aim at literalism, in spite of its atten- 
dant flatness. A certain well-known Latin professor regularly tells 
college freshmen that the ideal translation is one from which the 
original text could be reconstructed. Such a version, however, 
would merely be the naive product of a perfect skill in automatic- 
ally perceiving one language and automatically expressing the per- 
ception in another. Such mechanistic rendering always involves a 
certain poverty and dead level in the product. As far as possible 
it is word for word. When this is impossible it is short phrase for 
short phrase. It is invariably sentence for sentence. It is inevitably 
hide-bound. This is, of course, fatal to style. The ideal translation 
should certainly have a style of equivalent quality with the original. 
It should, of course, be accurate. Josephus, in rendering the Old 
Testament narratives, strove for style, but had not so much regard 
for accuracy. Free translation is suspected by the teacher of foreign 
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languages, because the pupil commonly leaves the beaten path only 
to avoid difficulties. An accurate translation into a natural style 
is rarely attempted and still less often attained, because it involves 
meditation. It can not be made on the spur of the moment. 

Some translations begin with a natural style, but such well begun 
versions usually sink rapidly to the dead level of literalism. Any 
translation, no matter how high the aim, is almost bound to sag if 
a portion of considerable length is attempted at one time. A pro- 
longed effort increasingly subjects the translator to the spell of the 
original language. If he can get the idea so clearly in mind that he 
can forget the words of the original, then he is in a position to use 
a natural style in his translation. Few translators take the time for 
this. The fundamental requisite of an ideal translation is complete 
independence of expression coupled with absolute dependence of 
idea. The fact that some translators have this ideal, but lack the 
persistence to carry it out, at least consistently, makes the first 
page of a translation a poor place to look for typical translation 
phenomena. The ideal translation, as here defined, would have no 
typical peculiarities. 

However, the usual, literal translation certainly has peculiarities, 
and it is believed that they are typical and regular enough to be 
described as a more or less definite set of characteristics, at least in 
the case of Greek translated from Semitic originals. 

The basic characteristic, as suggested above, is the mechanical 
rendering of each single word in the order in which it occurs in the 
original. The full realization of this characteristic is only possible 
when the language of translation has a completely flexible word- 
order. Probably no language has such complete flexibility, but 
Greek and Latin, whose syntactical relations are so largely indicated 
by inflection, have a far more flexible word-order than such lan- 
guages as English and Chinese, whose syntactical relations are largely 
indicated by word-order. In the English sentence “The dog bit the 
man,” the only indication that the dog and not the man did the 
biting is the word-order. In Greek, however, whether ancient or 
modern, the subject, verb, and object of this sentence can be ar- 
ranged in six different orders, the syntax remaining the same be- 
cause it is indicated by case ending. It is possible then for a trans- 
lation into Greek to be much more literal than one into English. 
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In combination with retention of word-order is usually found 
systematic representation. These constitute the two principal fac- 
tors of literalism. Although usually associated, they are essentially 
independent. Systematic representation is the practice of always 
rendering the same word in the same way. This, of course, does 
not at all necessitate the retention of the original word-order; nor 
does the retention of word-order involve systematic representation. 
Theodotion, if it is not too much trouble, usually retains the original 
word-order,! but often has a number of renderings for a given word. 
For example, in the first sixteen verses of Daniel he translates the 
preposition } thirteen times, rendering it seven times by a7, 
twice by wera, once each by ex, rapa, d7ép, and once by afte and 
the accusative. The Venetus translator? employs a vastly different 
vocabulary from other Greek translators of the Old Testament, 
but is, with a few exceptions, slavishly litera}. His stilted vocabu- 
lary is a part of his system of representation. 

The usual method by which scholars have attempted to collect 
a set of criteria for the characterization and detection of translation 
Greek has been to search for examples of literal renderings of in- 
dividual foreign words and idioms, i. e., for traces of, or lapses into 
systematic representation. The reliability of such criteria has been 
often questioned. Their futility has been clearly demonstrated in 
the devastating study by E. C. Colwell.? The weakness of this line 
of attack lies partly in the fact that each translator may have a 
different system of representation. Contrast, for instance, the 
vocabularies of Theodotion and Venetus. Nevertheless, systematic 
representation is a besetting sin of translators and must be noted 
in any study of the nature of translations. 

In the present study, however, it is suggested that the more 
fruitful line of attack is to be found in the investigation of word- 
order. 

Semitic languages have a relatively fixed word-order, while Greek 
has a relatively free order. Translation Greek then, may be ex- 
pected to shape its sentence structure largely in conformity to the 


1 Cf. Rife, Some Translation Phenomena in the Greek Versions of Daniel, 

an unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago Libraries, 1931. p. 62ff. 
2 See the edition of Graecus Venetus by Oscar Gebhardt, Leipzig, 1875. 
3 The Greek of the Fourth Gospel, University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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Semitic original. Do the facts, as we find them in the LXX, bear 
out this expectation ? 

Perhaps the best answer is to say that the principle was formu- 
lated after a detailed study of the facts,* though it now appears so 
self-evident that one is chagrined at not having stated it a priori. 

Some of the commonest fixities of Semitic word-order which do 
not correspond to Greek word-order are: 

No word comes between the article and its noun. 

An adjective always immediately follows its substantive. 

No postpositive conjunctions. 

A genitive always immediately follows its construct. 

A direct, personal, pronominal object always follows its govern- 
ing verb. 

A demonstrative pronoun always follows its substantive. 

In addition to the above, though not so fixed, are the normal 
sequences of subject, verb, and object. 

It seems reasonable to suppose, a priori this time, that any piece 
of Greek which exhibits the above, along with other less common 
features of Semitic word-order, must be a translation from a Se- 
mitic original. Upon testing this supposition, however, certain 
caveats emerge. 

First, one must be aware of certain drifts in the Greek language. 
Its normal order in ancient times was for the adjective to follow 
the noun, but now it precedes; postpositive conjunctions died out 
entirely in colloquial Greek and, except for dé, became practically 
extinct in literary composition; a genitive preceeding the noun 
modified comes more and more to suggest literary influence; the 
more frequent ancient order of subject, verb, and object was sub- 
ject-object-verb (sov), while the normal modern order, for nouns, 
is subject-verb-object (svo).5 

Moreover, colloquial Greek in general resembles Semitic more 
than does literary Greek, in word-order. 

Also, the nature of the subject matter is continually upsetting 
the validity of statistical comparisons, e. g., in the closing of letters, 


4 Some Translation Phenomena ‘n the Greek Versions of Daniel, cited 
in note 1. 

5 The abreviations vso, svO, SOV, VOS, OSV, Ovs are used below with re- 
ference to the sequence of subject, verb and object in sentences. 
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acraCouat almost always takes vso word-order, which is the usual 
Hebrew order. Long lists of names necessarily upset any statistical 
inquiry in which they are included. 

Neither can one escape the impression that scriptual style was 
imitated by certain writers steeped in the LXX. 

To test the items of word-order listed above, as well as others 
which may appear significant, by combing through all available trans- 
lation Greek and large sections of other Koine literature, will be an 
arduous and prolonged task; but it will probably have to be done 
if we are to reach any certain conclusions. I have myself made 
only the barest beginnings, and the statements which follow are 
largely tentative. 

In investigating the position of the article, one of the first in- 
dications is that the article is used less frequently in classical Greek 
than in the more literal portions of the LXX. It is also a com- 
paratively simple device for the translator to separate the article 
from its noun by inserting de where cat would otherwise have pre- 
ceded the article. This is one of the favorite devices of Graecus 
Venetus. Perhaps all translation Greek contains some instances of 
this slight deviation from Semitic order. In the opening pages of 
Exodus the sharp increase in the frequency of Je indicates that the 
extreme literalism of Genesis had been criticized. This one slight 
concession only alleviates one of the symptoms, not the underlying 
cause of the non-Greek style of the book. The method of separating 
article and noun which is more distinctive of original Greek is the 
insertion of an adjective or adjective phrase, the latter, of course, 
indicating literary effort. Earlier Greek, and later literary Greek, 
make extensive use of the postpositives yap, Te, ovv, the first being, 
perhaps, the least literary of the three. Taking a sample page from 
each of the LXX books for which there is a Massoretic text extant, 
one finds that about 4% of the articles are separated from their 
nouns, while in those without a Massoretic text about 11% are 
separated. This latter figure is more striking when one remembers 
that some of these books had, no doubt, Semitic originals. A 
similar sample from the New Testament epistles shows about 18%, 
and samples from seven non-biblical works of classical, Koine, and 
modern Greek show 25%. It is clear that comparative lack of such 
separation is an indication of a Semitic original. Tn samples taken 
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from each of the Apostolic Fathers this separation was the most 
frequent exception to the above-listed items of Semitic order. 

The position of the adjective seems to come next in importance. 
The drift in Greek was, in Koine times, toward placing the adjec- 
tive before the substantive. Hebrew and Aramaic have no such 
tendency. On sample pages examined from each of the first ten 
LXX_ books, only one exception to the Hebrew order occurred. 
On the second page of Daniel, however, the LXX has eight ad- 
jectives and six of them are in the inverted position. Theodotion 
translates the same passage with the use of only two adjectives, 
both in the Semitic order. This simply shows what any translator 
can do when he tries not to be literal, and the translator of the 
LXX Daniel certainly made the attempt, but in no thoroughgoing 
manner. Samples from the New Testament epistles show a very 
high proportion of non-Semitic adjective order. In the Gospels it 
is much lower. In the study of word order one can not escape the 
suggestion that there is some sort of Semitic influence in the Gospel 
language, yet it does not at present seem likely that any conclusive 
evidence can be assembled. For the historical student, probably 
the most crucial problem involved in the study of translation Greek 
is whether any considerable portion of the pericopes took form first 
in Aramaic. A thoroughgoing study of the word-qrder of Luke-Acts 
might be expected to help in this connection, since presumably we 
have here the same author handling gospel and non-gospel material ; 
but the statistics recorded below on subject, verb, object order offer 
scant encouragement along this line. At that, it was interesting to 
find no case of vso order in the first eleven chapters of Acts, and 
the 8 cases of sov in Luke all in the section 7 30—22 37. 

The findings for the genitive and the noun modified were, in the 
present preliminary survey, quite similar to those for adjective 
order, i.e., New Testament writings and other Greek place the 
genitive first much more frequently than do the known translation 
books of the LXX. 

For postpositive conjunctions, however, the variations gave pro- 
mise of being as extensive, or more extensive, between literary and 
colloquial than between translation and original Greek. This is 
largely accounted for by the ease with which de can be substituted 
for cat. Also, as stated above, de died colloquially. 
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The seventh of the above listed items has been tested more 
thoroughly. The investigation was limited to main declarative clauses 
where both subject and object are substantives. The usual Hebrew 
prose order is vso. The later Aramaic order is svo. Hebrew prose 


© See p.247n.5. 
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keeps closely to the normal order, Aramaic has more variety, while 
ancient Greek has the greatest variety. Several classical authors, 
a number of LXX books, most of the NT authors, some of the 
Apostolic Fathers, a number of papyri, a few inscriptions, and 
several modern compositions were employed. All the LXX books 
with Massoretic texts showed their character plainly by this test. 
Daniel even showed the Hebrew order in the Hebrew sections and 
the Aramaic in the Aramaic section, but the second Hebrew section 
raises some questions. In each case I started at the first of a work 
and read until I had collected ten, or more, examples. The ground 
was gone over only once, so there are probably some errors, but 
the evidence speaks for itself in its striking uniformity. 

Note especially for translation Greek, the heavy scores in the 
first column and, for original Greek, the light scores in this same 
column. Note also the blanks in the third column and the com- 
parative variety in original Greek writings. 

The main difficulty with this test in reference to the Gospels is 
that Biblical Aramaic and later Greek have practically the same 
order. As to Palestinian Aramaic in the first century, we are, of 
course, in the dark, but the most likely conjecture is that svo order 
predominated. Biblical Aramaic and Syriac are apparently the 
nearest relatives. R. H. Charles’ has made a study of the subject- 
verb-object order in Aramaic. My study was entirely independent 
of his and followed a somewhat different method, but the con- 
clusions for Biblical Aramaic are practically the same. The Biblical 
Aramaic order is presented in the table. The only apparent dif- 
ference from the synoptic order is that Aramaic is more con- 
sistently svo. John exhibits less affinity to the Aramaic than do 
the Synoptics. These parallel passages in the Synoptics are strik- 
ingly different from the Hebrew and rather characteristically 
Greek. 

As to the other six items of word order, though we are reminded 
by D. W. Riddle® and others that we do not know what Palestinian 
Aramaic of the first century was like, yet we certainly know it was 


7 Commentary on Daniel, p. cvii. 
8 The Logic of the theory of Translation Greek, JBL, Vol. LI, 1932, 
p. 28, ete. 
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Semitic; and in all probability, most of the peculiarities found in 
the word order of Hebrew, biblical Aramaic, and Syriac, also 
characterized it. 

Nevertheless, it still appears unlikely that the facts of word-order 
will offer much support to the theory that any NT books are trans- 
lation Greek, but they clearly indicate, per se, that Judith, I Macca- 
bees, and other LXX books, are from Semitic originals. 

The value of word-order for detecting translations will, in any 
case, be in direct proportion to the literalness of the translation 
and the freedom of the original from poetic passages. 
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In Leviticus 12 1—s we read the following words: 


And the LORD spoke unto Moses, saying, 

Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, If a woman have conceived 
seed, and borne a male child: then shall she be unclean seven days, even 
as in the days of the separation for her infirmity shall she be unclean. 
And on the eighth day shall the flesh of his foreskin be circumcised. And 
thirty and three days shall she then continue in the blood of her purifica- 
tion: anything hallowed shall she not touch, and into the sanctuary 
shall she not come, until the days of her purification be at an end. 

But if she bear a female child, then shall she be unclean two weeks, 
as in her separation; and sixty and six days shall she continue in the blood 
of her purification. 


This passage has puzzled exegetes and commentators, ancient and 
modern, in regard to the difference in the number of days of un- 
cleanliness and purification of the mother after male and female 
childbirth, respectively. Various explanations have been suggested 
at different times. Perhaps the most interesting allegorical or 
homiletic comment on the significance of the numbers under dis- 
cussion is found in the Talmud (Nidda 31a). Here we read: 


The pupils of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai raised the question: Why hath 
the LORD ordained that the mother who hath given birth to a child 
should bring an offering? He replied, In the hour of her suffering in 
labour, the mother is desperate and swears that she will not live in 
intimacy with her husband again. Therefore hath the Torah ordained 
the bringing of an offering on account of her hasty vow. ... 

19 
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And why hath the Torah ordained seven days of uncleanliness after 
a male child and fourteen days after a female? The answer is that when 
a boy is born, all are rejoicing and she repents of her hasty vow after 
seven days (the circumcision being on the eighth day) but after a girl is 
born, all are gloomy, and it takes her twice as long (fourteen days) to 
regain her composure, and repent of her hasty vow. 


This explanation, of course, while proving the keen psychological 
insight of the sages, is a purely homiletical one (al pi d’rush). 

Many Christian and the majority of Hebrew commentators are 
inclined to explain the difference in the degree of uncleanness and 
time of purification therefrom after male and female births, respect- 
ively, on purely physical grounds. Whether or not these inter- 
pretations are based on actual experimental observations it is im- 
possible to tell. In Lange’s Critical Commentary to the Bible 
(pages 97—99) we find the following: 


Similar periods of uncleanliness were found among Hindus and Arabs. 
Why seven days for male and double for female? Belief of antiquity 
was that the bloody and watery issues lasted longer after a female birth 
than after a male. 


This conception can be traced as far back as Aristotle and Hippo- 
crates. According to these writers, thirty days were required for 
the restoration of health after the birth of a boy and forty-two 
days after the birth of a girl. They maintained that after the birth 
of a girl there was a greater amount of bloody and serous discharge 
which lasted longer than that consequent upon the birth of a boy 
child. (See Hippocrates, Kiihn’s Edition, I, p. 392, and Aristotle, 
Historia Animalium, VII, 3.) 

It is interesting to note that a difference in the period of un- 
cleanliness, in the ritual sense of the word, is noted among the 
customs of other peoples. Thus. Ploss states that among the Cich 
Indians women who gave birth to a boy were required to remain 
separated from their husbands two months while those bearing a 
girl were kept apart from them three months (Das Weitb in der 
Natur- und Volkerkunde, Leipzig, 1902, volume II, page 410). 
Curiously enough, a similar distinction between the births of the 
two sexes is found among aborigines of Upper Egypt and among 
certain tribes in Central Africa, but among these natives the nume- 
rical order is reversed; that is, the boy child renders the mother 
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unclean for a longer period than does the girl. Thus, Klunzinger 


(Bilder aus Ober-Agypten, Stuttgart, 1877, pages 53 and 191) writes 
the following: 


In Upper Egypt, a woman who gives birth to a child remains unclean 
forty days. She must then be purified by oblation. A distinction is made 
between a male birth and a female birth. After giving birth to a boy, the 
mother must have forty vessels of water poured over her head. After a 
girl-babe, only thirty vessels are required. 

Again, Munzinger (Sitten und Rechte der Bogos. Winterthur, 1859, 
page 63) makes this interesting statement: 


Among the Bogos in Central Africa, a woman after childbirth must 
remain apart from her husband for four weeks, if the baby is a boy, and 
for only three weeks, if the offspring is a girl. 

Turning to modern commentators, we find this statement by 
Hastings in his Dictionary of the Bible (volume IV, page 828): 


It was commonly believed that the symptoms persisted much longer 
after the birth of a girl than after that of a boy. 


Strangely enough, the so-called ultramodern “higher” critics 
attempt no exposition of this unusual passage. Thus, in the Poly- 
chrome Edition of the Bible, Driver has no explanation to offer 
concerning the difference between the two periods of defilement 
and purification after male and female births; and even Frazer, in 
the Golden Bough (volume II, pages 238—242), has no comment to 
make on the subject. 

When we turn to Hebrew commentators on this passage, we find 
that S’forno states definitely that the difference in the periods of 
uncleanliness in the two cases is due to the greater amount of im- 
pure blood and discharge persisting for a longer time after the birth 
of a girl than after that of a boy. Nachmanides (Ramban) makes a 
similar statement in his commentary to the Pentateuch. The illu- 
strious Hebrew scholar, Ibn Ezra, makes a different and most 
interesting comment on the subject. He suggests, and, in fact, is 
most positive (w’zeh dovor borur u-m’nussoh) that the development 
of a female foetus takes longer than that of a male and thinks that 
this has a bearing on the difference in the periods of uncleanliness 
after the births of the two sexes. 

It is very surprising to note that the two most orthodox scholars 

19* 
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of our generation, commenting on this passage, both concluded 
that the difference in the periods of uncleanliness must have some 
physical basis. Thus, Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch, in his com- 
ment on the Pentateuch (page 248), writes the following: 
We must conclude that the cycle of uncleanliness and purification of 
a childbearing mother is connected with the bodily changes incident to 
the profound act of labour and childbirth, and that there must be a 
physiological difference in this respect between male and female. 
Again, David Hoffman, in his critical commentary on Leviticus, 
has the following to say: 
The different period of time for uncleanliness and purification in case 


of a girl may have its rise in actual physical laws. This is suggested also 
in Talmud Nidda 30b. 


The writer became interested in the passage quoted above in 
connection with experimental researches he and his assistants have 
conducted on the effects of drugs and toxins on living plant proto- 
plasm. In collaboration with Dr. Dorothy Lubin in an extensive 
study published elsewhere,! the writer has shown, by means of 
phytopharmacological methods developed by Macht and his co- 


workers,? that a toxin could be demonstrated in the blood serum 
and various secretions of women just before the onset of and during 
the menstrual periods. In connection with these investigations it 
was deemed interesting to inquire into the phytopharmacological 
reaction of blood specimens obtained from women after puerperium. 
Such an investigation was rendered possible through the kind co- 
operation of the late Professor J. Whitridge Williams of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Department of Obstetrics. The method of 
study need not be recapitulated in this place because it has been 
described in detail elsewhere.? The phytotoxic properties of post- 
puerperal blood were studied by making a one per cent solution of 
the sera obtained from various patients in a suitable, plant-physio- 
logical, nutrient solution and noting the effect produced by such 
sera on the elongation or growth of the single, straight, well-defined 
roots of seedlings of Lupinus albus. 


1 Macht and Lubin: Journ. Pharmacol. and Exper. Therap., 1924,X XII, 413. 

2 Macht and Livingston: Journ. General Physiol., 1922, IV, 573. 

3 Macht and Anderson: Journ. Pharmacol. and Exper. Therap., 1928, 
XXXIV, 365. 
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The material examined was serum obtained from blood specimens 
drawn from “come-back” patients of the Lying-In Department of 
the Women’s Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital. In this clinic, as a 
routine procedure, every maternity case is required to return for a 
complete examination six weeks after the birth of the child. The 
author endeavored to obtain specimens from as many of such 
“come-back” patients in good health as possible. 

A total number of 223 blood specimens from as many patients 
were examined. When obtaining the specimens, a note was made 
as to the general condition of the patient, the date of the birth, the 
sex of the child, and especially the time of return for examination 
to.the clinic after birth of the offspring. Of the 223 women thus 
examined, a total of 196 were examined phytopharmacologically. 


Table 





Toxicity of | Standard de- 
: Number | bloodfor {| viation and 
Kind of Blood sera | ofcases | Lupinus albus coefficient of 

seedlings | variation 





Normal sera 200 72% 
Puerperal blood sera after male! | 

births 97 82% 1.113 

| 1.35 


Puerperal blood sera after fe-| 
male births 78% 


1.31 
1.41 


In all these cases the patient returned for examination after a lapse 
of from six to seven weeks after delivery. Specimens from the other 
cases were discarded as having been obtained too long after delivery 
or on account of the exhibition of various complications. In ad- 
dition to blood from these 196 cases, a large number of normal 
control specimens were obtained from the clinical laboratories of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital and from other sources. The readings 
obtained with normal blood sera and with those from the obstetrical 
cases mentioned above are given in the subjoined table. It will be 
noted regarding the 196 cases selected for study in this connection 
that all the blood specimens were obtained from mothers six to 
seven weeks after delivery. This time falls between the number of 
days required for the mother’s complete purification after male and 
female childbirth, respectively, according to Leviticus 12 1—s. The 
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writer hoped, however, that a difference might be detected by 
phytopharmacological examination of the toxicity of such blood 
specimens. 

The results obtained in the present investigation are exhibited 
in the foregoing table. The 196 postpuerperal cases studied six 
weeks after delivery were divided into two groups according to the 
sex of the children borne. Ninety-seven specimens of blood were 
obtained after male births and ninety-nine after female births. At 
the same time, a large number of specimens of normal blood serum 
were examined as controls. 

The phytotoxic index for the growth of Lupinus seedlings in one 
per cent of normal blood serum at 21°C. in the dark for twenty- 
four hours was found to be 74 per cent. Examination of the post- 
puerperal blood specimens obtained after both male and female 
childbirth revealed the interesting fact that they were all slightly 
less toxic for plants than normal blood sera. There was, however, 
a distinct though not very marked difference in the toxicity of 
blood specimens obtained after male and female births, respectively. 
It was found that the average index of growth for seedlings suspend- 
ed in blood serum obtained from mothers giving birth to boys was 
82 per cent. On the other hand, it was found that the average index 
of growth of seedlings under exactly the same conditions in blood 
sera obtained from mothers who had given birth to girls was 78 per 
cent. Standard statistical methods were employed in computing 
these averages and analyzing the results in order to render the data 

as accurate as possible. For this purpose, a large number of seed- 
lings were employed in testing each sample of blood serum. More- 
over, in comparing the results acquired with different samples of 
sera, the variability of the individual readings obtained was studied 
by determining the figures for standard deviations and for the 
coefficients of variation. The following formula, according to the 
directions of Garrett, was employed in determining the standard 
deviation: 


In this formula, 2 D? is the sum of the squares of the mean or 


* Garrett: Statistics in Psuchology and Education, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1926. 
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average deviations, taken from the average of distribution, and 
N represents the number of cases. The coefficient of variation, V, 
is computed according to the following formula: 


V= 1000 
Average reading ° 

In the present investigation, an analysis of the data obtained 
from the ninety-seven blood specimens procured after male births 
gave the numbers 1.113 and 1.35 as standard deviation and co- 
efficient of variation, respectively. The standard deviation of the 
ninety-nine sera obtained after female births was 1.31, and the 
coefficient of variation, 1.41. These figures indicate that the read- 
ings obtained after male births were definitely higher than those 
obtained after female births, and this difference was greater than 
could be accounted for by the statistical computation for standard 
deviation. 

While the number of cases available for study was not as great 
as might have been desired, the phytopharmacological examination 
of nearly two hundred postpuerperal bloods yielded some inter- 
esting and fairly definite findings. It was found in the first place 
that puerperal bloods are definitely less toxic for plant protoplasm 
than normal human blood. This is probably due to the absence of 
certain toxins or protective bodies in the blood of a mother after 
childbirth which are present in normal health. A further discussion 
of the significance of such readings may be found in a full pharmaco- 
logical paper published by the writer elsewhere.* 

What is of greater interest in the present connection is the fact 
that there was a distinct difference in the toxicity of puerperal 
blood specimens obtained from mothers six weeks after delivery in 
respect to sex of the offspring. The average of all readings obtained 
from blood specimens procured after female births revealed that 
these were more toxic than those obtained after male births. These 
results are not altogether surprising. It is quite possible that blood 
obtained after childbirth may show differences dependent on the 
sex of the offspring. Within the last few years it has been de- 
monstrated by the Russian investigator Manoiloff, and by others 
repeating and extending his work, that certain chemical differences 


5 Macht and Leach: Bull. Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1930, XLVI, 225. 
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between the blood of male and female animals and, indeed. between 
the extracts of male and female plants, can be detected by suitable 
methods. It is therefore possible that blood obtained from women 
who have given birth to male children may show chemical and 
biological differences from blood obtained from mothers bearing 
female offspring. The present findings certainly speak in favor of 
such a view and throw an interesting light on the Biblical passage 
which is the subject of the present paper. It seems entirely possible 
that observation of the relative danger involved for the male in the 
resumption of intercourse, danger inherent in the relative toxicity 
of the post-puerperal blood conditions in the female, is responsible 
for the distinction between the duration of a woman’s impurity 
after the birth of male and female children. Moreover, it is inter- 
esting to note that this scientific basis for the Biblical distinction 
between the two sexes after childbirth is’ in complete agreement 
with the views of the most orthodox Hebrew commentators on the 
Bible. 





BRIEF NOTES 


BRIEF NOTES 
On the Interpolation in Acts 15 29 


The interpolation of “the Golden Rule” in this verse has been 
recently discussed at length in The Beginnings of Christianity, 
Part I, by Ropes in a Detached Note, Vol. III, p. 265ff., and by 
Lake in Vol. V, Additional Note 16. The connection of the Apo- 
stolic Statutes in the verse with the Jewish Noachian Statutes is 
a commonplace; e. g. Weber, Jiid. Theologie, p. 56; Schiirer, GJV, 
III, p. 178, n. 77. But so far as I know, there has been overlooked 
one Jewish source in which is found a similar ethical interpolation 
into the Noachian Statutes, namely in Jubilees 7 20, where among 
the obligations imposed upon all humanity, e. g. “fornication, un- 
cleanness, all iniquity,” are the prescriptions to “honor father and 
mother, and to love one’s neighbor.” The latter prescription is also 
laid by Abraham on his sons, Ishmael as well as Isaac, in Jub. 20 2. 
Accordingly the early Christian interpolation into our verse has its 
Jewish precedent, which may account for its early appearance in 
texts of Acts. 


University of Pennsylvania. James A. MoNTGOMERY. 


Note on II Sam. 14 27 


In II Sam. 14 27 it is reported that Absalom had a daughter by 
the name of Tamar, concerning whom LXX tells in a gloss, not 
found in the Hebrew text: cat yiverat yuvy To ‘PoBoap vip Zarw- 
pov Kai Tire: adt@ Tov 'APiaBap.! This gloss of LXX however 

1 The Old Testament in Greek, Cambridge 1927. 
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forms a contradiction to I Kings 14 2 and II Chron. 11 20, where 
it is stated that the wife of Rehobeam and mother of Abia was 
Maacah. 

It seems that originally II Sam. 14 27 did not contain Tamar as 
name of Absalom’s daughter but Maacah, and had in addition the 
Hebrew equivalent of LXX’s gloss. I venture to suggest that by 
an error of a scribe, influenced by the preceding chapter which 
contains very frequently the name Tamar, Maacah was changed 
to Tamar. It appears that the additional statement concerning 
Tamar (= Maacah), which is now missing in the Hebrew text, was 
omitted by the “redactor’ because it forms a contradiction to 
I Kings 15 2 and II Chron. 11 20, where Maacah is designated as 
wife of Rehobeam and mother of Abia. 


New York City. Trupe Werss RosMaRin. 


New Testament Lexical Notes 


The following supplements and corrections to Walter Bauer’s 
excellent ““Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament” are suggested by 
a study of the ethical vocabulary of Paul. 

The Greek text of the “Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 
as edited by R. H. Charles, has the verb guctdw in T. Levi 14 7, 
as the reading of the “alpha” group of texts, which Charles be- 
lieves to have antedated Paul and actually to have been quoted 
by him. Bauer’s statement concerning this word, “... spiter, 
wesentlich der christlichen Literatur eigener Ersatz fir @ucaw,” 
will need revision if Charles is right. 

The adjective aueravdyros also appears in Charles’ text of the 
“Testaments,” in 7.Gad, 7, again in the “alpha” or earlier type 
of texts. Preisigke, Wérterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, 
cites the same word in Strassburg Papyri, Vol. I, 79, 9, dating 
16—15 B.C., but the word proves upon investigation to be the 
adverb auetavojrws, and all but the first three letters are restored 
by the editor, in this case Preisigke himself. 

The verb codadiCw also occurs as a variant reading in Charles’ 
text of T. Joseph, 7, 5. 
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Under duvaréw Bauer says “... nur bei Christen nachgewiesen.” 
The word is found, however, in Philodemus Philosophus, [epi 
Zyueiwv cai Znuewoewv (Sign.) 11, 8, dating from the first century 
B.C. See T. Gomperz, Herkulanische Studien, Leipzig, 1865. 

Under caXo7roréw Bauer follows Thayer in saying that the word 
is found as a variant in Philo, de Somniis II, 296. Upon examina- 
tion of the Cohn-Wendland text, the presence of the word there 
is found to be due to an emendation of Codex A, the only manu- 
script for this passage, by David Hoeschel in 1587. 

Under odAored7js Bauer cites the word from Field, Hezapla, 
Lev. 6 3 and Psalm 50 21 (Aquila), but the note appended to the 
former reference shows that the word is in both cases a retrans- 
lation from the Latin of Hesychius. 

Under guciwsrs some indication might well be given of the 
difference between the word with long upsilon as used in the New 
Testament, and the same word with short upsilon, which means 
“becoming natural,” and is found in medical writers later than the 
New Testament. 

The Grammatik of Blass-Debrunner, which is most used by 
Bauer for grammatical reference, derives the noun 6p@aduodouXia 
(which appears first in Paul and was probably invented by him) 
from the adjective 6p@aduddovros, which occurs for the first time 
in the “Apostolic Constitutions,” in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
Vol. I, 824C (Blass-Debrunner, 6. Auflage, 115, 1). In view of 
the late date of the Constitutions and their undoubted dependence 
on the New Testament, would it not be better to regard the ad- 
jective as a “back-formation” from the noun, despite the fact 
that nouns in —:a usually come from adjectives in —os ? 


Reading, Pa. Feurx W. Grvericu. 


The Macdonald Presentation Volume! 


The present year has witnessed the publication of another im- 
portant “Presentation Volume,” that dedicated to Prof. D. B. Mac- 
donald of the Hartford Theological Seminary by former students 


1 Princeton, The University Press, 1933, Pp. 487. $ 6.00. 
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at the occasion of his seventieth birthday. In keeping with the 
particular interest of their one time preceptor the contributors 
have dealt in the main with matters Arabic and Muslim. Not a 
few of the articles, however, treat of Biblical subjects or were 
written by members of the Society of Biblical Literature. Among 
these we may mention, Moses Bailey “David the Reubenite, a 
Messianic Figure in Three Religions,” John W. Flight “Some 
Observations on the Problem of Semitic Alphabet Origins,” 
Elihu Grant “Excavations and Their Results at Ain Shems,” 
Vervant H. Hadidian “Philonism in the Fourth Gospel,” Florence 
B. Lovell “The Portrait of Jesus in the Sayings Source,” Ruth 
S. Mackensen “The Present Literary Form of the Balaam Story,” 
Raymond A. Waser “A Brief Study of the Relationship between 
the Eighth Chapter of Proverbs and the Prologue of St. John’s 
Gospel,” and Laura H. Wild “An Observation upon Tyndale’s 
Linguistic Genius.” Editors and contributors alike deserve high 
praise for the splendid tribute they have paid to a distinguished 
scholar. 
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